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Latin America: 


Dynamite on Our Doorstep 
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positions of power in the government 
or in the labor unions, such as they 
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in all the 
two and that it 
“hard, head- 


stories of bombs go 


papers in a day o1 


was interested only in 


lineable news” 
ing off or nuns being arrested by Cas- 
tros police 


American press and radio manage- 


ment has made clear it prefers stories 
} 


of violence and detection to 1ter- 


pretative Ol social and eco 


nomi og tuba—or Cuba’s 


lesire to thin 


talk 
nited States with t 


' 
a settiement olf ou 


what it seems 


ing differences. For 
want out of Cuba, the 


would do better to staff its 
} 
I 


American press 
Havana 


1 police reporters 1 


than with foreign correspondents 
Perhaps the 


ollices wit 


best explanation 


Castro's hold on the majority of Cu- 


bans comes from an enlightend, thor- 
oe] 


oughly anti-Castro American business 
tycoon, Thomas J]. Watsor 
dent of the International 
Machines Corpora ion. Opeakil ( 
the Life Association of 


Insurance 
America Watson 


earlier this year, 
said: 
“Castro 


and 


took a group of 
illiterate Cubans—m 


populatuion—and offered them 
thing better than was being 

by the five per cent of the 

that was governing Cuba 

ta The 


have 


five } cent, 
been 5 

time finding 
ing the lives of 
and more 
volved 


wealth of 


fruitl 


their own 

“Ou 
been a 
little 
ment there oriented in a f: 
toward the United States.” 


own policy tow: 


cf nant 
tavnalht 


poli y 


hoping to have 


and 


So friendly w 
of Cuba to Ameri 
that by 1956 
controlled 
Cuban public util 
cent of the 
of the 
of the 
British, virt 


ests 


eighty 


mine 
cattle ranches 


Sugar im 


| 
nm 


investment 


And 


gyovernmel 


that at least one, bloo 
killed more than 
ly 


1), OOD 


bassador 
adorat 
The 
ner, 
by Preside 
ambassad 
gesture 
Gardner 
his vene 
dictat 
R. Hart 
York Time 


her 


IT so 


Phillips, 
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ban count 
rk ( ity, 


who ins 


he wouldn't talk about it so much.’ 


Gardner was photograp 


tenure the 


spices 

cloak 

Batista’s fall 

orthy in this c 

1 we were re! 

yn by mutual 

States conti i¢ 
Batista’s military 
March, 1958—Batista 


and that 
1 wanted en 


against Batist is what 


want now 


? 
bution 


ti-dictatorial, 
phase 

The me 
April, 1959 


the daz 
VICtorious @! 


per cent 


June, 196] 





manently unemployed, nearly 


five per 
one-third 


thirty- 
cent were illiterate and an 


other semi-literate, and 
nearly fifty per cent were plagued by 
disease and malnutrition 


A one-crop economy Suga’ pro 


vided only three to four months em 
ployment during the year for tens of 
thousands of « inos who spent 
the rest of the year struggling to stay 
alive on what they had earned in the 
cane fields. The glittering but vulgar 
facade of Havana, with its lush hotels, 
gambling casinos, lavish restaurants, 
and luxurious houses of prostitution, 
American 
real t 


almost prolitless 


conceaied from most tour- 


ists the grim ibsentee 


landlordism, share 
cropping, gouging 


and the 


company stores, 
brutality of 1 corrupt sol 
diery trained in the ways of torture 

‘A man,” said Thomas Wolle in 
the Wasl t Post, looking back 


on. the 1, “might have 


period 


to go thi watel forty 


miles fo miles to 
bury the dead rad radio and 
no daily WSIT | A “ no 
5 hools an 
ernment did nothir 
with = soldiers, 
taxes 
Many 
land 
tact were not 
| 


denied to 


thou 


! 
seventy-three per cent, in 


cultivated but 


those who longed to 


were 
have 
he r¢ 


Hubert H 


pent up mas 


a prece ol and of ther wn I 


was, accort } to Senator 


Humphrey, “a 


| 


for land, understandable in 


try where less than one-tenth 

per cent of the farmers own one-fi 
of all agricultural land, and eight per 
cent 


land.” 


own seventy per cent of the 


Dependence on the one crop of 


sugar was staggering: more than one- 


third of the 
production and more than eighty per 


nation’s gross national 


cent of its exports were involved 


Equally significant was Cuba's de 
pendence on one country, the United 
States. 
taken cent of 


Cuban exports and supplied seventy 


This country has traditionally 


SIXty to seventy per 
to eighty per cent of Cuban imports 
In fact, this little island country be- 
sixth largest customer. As 
john F then a 


Presidential candidate, pointed out 


came oul 


Senator Kennedy, 


12 


last fall, American investors dominat- 
and, ] add, 
controlled it and shaped it to their 
purposes 

Adoll 


he said 


ed the Cuban economy 


serle summed it up when 


that the chief result of the 
between the 
Cuba 


relatively 


economk relationship 
United States 
luxury for a 


and was “great 


small group 


small rise ibove 
the starvation level for the 
Herbert Matthews ol the 
Times noted another 


the development within the Cuban 


in Havana and a 
masses.” 
New York 
that result was 


of a strong sense of being a 


States 
point is tar 


he United 


colony of t 

This last 
ficant than most Americans 
Almost Cuban | 


whether pro- o1 anti-Castro, expressed 


more signi 
realize 


every encountered, 


colonial 
United 
the fact that the 
redit for victory 
American W iT wh re 
lieve we 


already 


resentment over the status 


assigned Cuba by the States 
They are ruffled by 
United 
in the Spanish 


as they be 


States claims 


entered the 


when it w won and 


ended. They resent even mor 

the fact that we refused to let 

be represent 1 3 the pe ice tre: 
in Paris, an subsequently 
foisted on them the Platt Amend 
1 the United 
intervene in the 
that 


main- 


ment, which as 


States the 


ign 
right to 
Cuba 
Cuban independence or 


whenever it felt 
“the 
tenance of government adequate for 


altairs of 


the protection of lite, property, and 


individual liberty was threatened 
Platt 


intervened three 


Amendment we 
times with 


Under the 
military 
usually to 


forces, protect property, 


never to individual liberty 
The Platt 


by President 


preserve 
i 

Amendment was abrogated 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 
1934, as part of his Good Neigh 
but our 


ainea 


economile con 


unshaken. Sidney Lens, 
observer and in 


Cuba 


wavy ol 


an unusually 


terpreter who visited recently, 
had this to say by 
“The effe 


cy were 


summary 


cts of our materialist polli- 


two-fold: on the one hand 


it created a class of corru 
politicians and hangers-on 
ed the and kept it 
it kept the 


pove rty, 


county 
on the other, 


mired in 


unem 
illiteracy, and disease. Only 


cent of rural homes 


only two per cent 
water, only 
In the 
of the 
diseases . . . dysentery 

This 
like under 
understand 


led to 


three pe 
tarm section 


} 


people suttert 
landscape of 
Batista sho Lit 
icans 
bans respon 
initial 


1 
eventua y 


tion; why an 
twelve 


6,000, 


men, 


was able to triumpl 


tistas army of 46,000 me 


and equipped 
why Cuba's 

eventually to 
tro’s revolution, sup] 
thusiastically until its 
decreed by the Marxist turt 


What 
turn of 


precisely was this 


events and 
Here the travels 
conflicting testimony hich 


Cuba's 


grown socialism with a Marxist ti 


from best-foot-forward, home 


to the official U.S position, as ex 
Paper 


Cuba 


pressed in a recent “Whit 
the State Department, that 
Soviet-style dicta 


fluenced if not domi 


Kremlin 
T he fact 


judgm«e nt, 


day is a 


own 
} roblem for 
j 


everything said 


both sides 


One—On the soci 
level, ( 


is three 


astro's Cuba 


M irxXism 


heavily from 


} 


planted the seeds it 
I with the 


an soil, 


a domestic, Cuban 


origit al seed 


Two—In 
freedom and 
bans emulat 


soviet patte 


and regime: 
Three 


pened | 


undael points 
which most Americar 
} 


part the direct cot 
American poli 


revolution when 


Berle’s words ag 
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and anti-Communist.” 


now to examine these 


ti-dictatorial, 
I want 
points 
Adolf 
first phase of the Cuban 
| 


democratic and 


Berle’s conviction tha 
was < 
1S paralle led by his eg lal’ 
that the current 
totalitarian, collectivist, 
“For all pr 
poses, Cuba is just as mu 


sistence 
Communist. 


munist satellite as Hungary 
Korea,” he has said. “I me 
few Communists, or men 
by them, whose policies 
are directed either by Mos« 
contro! ol 


and 


king... are in 
sources, its territory, 
peoptie 


Ihe 


tive 


AFL-CIO, 


has 


throug 
council, asserted 
latest manifestations « 
iled unmistakable 


gime have reve 


signs of a definite toward a 
totalitarian state lestructive 
activities of the Cuban government 
can no longer be lightly dismissed as 
the outburst of inex perience youth- 
ful leac Ts SV ept by [ he up 
They 
the earmarks of a well-plan: 
make Cub 
vanced outpost of the Soviet 


Ne Ww 


Both statements seem to 
exaggerated but o 
about ( 

gly convinced 


toward 


economic nationalism 


egy designed to 


drive to infiltrate the 
lichtls 
SHEN Y 


came 


traveled 
increasit th 


ba is heading collectivism, 


that it has acquired many of the trap 

pings of a totalitarian state, a1 

it is ardently pro-Communist 

relations. But 

Cuba is “just 
Hun- 


viets 


its international 
that 
much a Communist satellite as 
gary Ol Korea;” the § 
have simply been too shrewd to in 
sist on kind of 
do think that Cuba is an 
outpost” not so much for the Krem 
lin’s “drive to New 
World” as it is for the export of the 
Cuban type of revolution, rather than 


' 
not be eve 


North 


this relationship. I 


“advanced 
infiltrate the 
Chinese. The dilfer- 


but it 
strikes me as having some signifi 


the Russian o1 


ence may not seem great 
ance. 
striking ities be- 
Cuban practic 
Communist 
} T her 
ample, only one party—the 
Party 


cies, including the Central 


I found 
the 
of tl 


I visited in Europe 


similar 
tween and the 


practice 


nist Many government agen- 


Planning 


1961 


June, 


Reform Insti- 
Bank of 


Economy, 


Board, the Agrarian 
tute (INRA), the National 
Cuba, the Ministries of 

Health, Education, Communication, 
I ibor, and Public Works are staffed 
lle and in some 


upper echelons either 


n their = mid 
cases in thei 
mmunists or by iIn- 
ideology is hard- 


that ot 


by avowed + 
dividuals whose 
ly distinguishable from 


Communism 


Moreover, as in avowed Commu- 


nist countries, there is a wide spread 


secret pol 
tem. The a 
keystone of 


modeled in 


some 
system ol state tarms 


but been 
anti-( 


viet 
have all 


Anyone who Is 


ties 


branded a counter-Trevoit 
But Castro is not a Con 
this I feel 


temperamentally 


} } 
ais 1} iin 


of socialism 
the heart 


dialectical 


re isonably certain 
unable to 


fuzzy form 


accept 
His is a 
that 
than 


any 
springs more trom 
irom 


materialism. He 


any mastery ol 


seems to 
have a genuine passion for the poor 
His speeches, h Cubans find 
moving loguent but I thought 
and lugubrious, often 
} 


whi 
and ¢ 


grating reveal 


his dee P concern tol the plig if ol the 
incidentally 


underprivile red. Castro, 


speeches to 
audiences as a 


regards his interminable 


hve and television 











Larger and Larger 


form of, or substitute for, the more 


traditional instruments of democra 
cy. The speeches to him are, in el 
fect, state of 
the inevitable 
late to proceed 
My notion 
Communist Is, or wa 
Central Intelligence 
before the Senate 
Committee at 
General C. P. ( 
the CIA, had 
know that the 
Fidel ( 
tive of the 


able to 


the union messages, and 


wild applause the 


I I} 
pis ma 


that ast is not 
shared 

own 
Testifying 
nal 


of 1959, 


security 


director ot 
“We 

consider istro 

bourg¢ Ose 

gain publi 

commitments trom 

cours 

Cabell 

ol the 

] 


ly pro-CLommu! 


Raul, and 


not am 
Party 
to be a ( 

Raul (¢ 


dee cl 


ii 


strons 
dane 
Party 
up to carry 


infuriates 


nist 


tionist 


luctat 


O GIscu 


; 


tification, however 


occasion 


In Mos yw, last Decet 


world 
urted] en 


this col 


\ 
adopted by 
: 


cheer 


g throng o 
are threatened ¢ 
Ameri in wars 
But 


the Soviet U 


with 


marines 


would you classify yoursell! 


GuEVARA: “I have never worn 


about how should be describe 





politically. However, I do think that 


socialism is a science which includes 


a number of objective facts which no 


! 


one can aeny 


Question: “Would you __ please 
elaborate?” 

(GUEVARA 
thing 


pe acelully or it 


“Marx was right in cer- 
tain ss. Capitalism can either go 


can go out with a 
which would be horrible. It 
is clear that the 
up to the United States is whether it 


is to go pe acefully or not.” 


5 


struggle, 


nowadays decision 


Guevara's views are important not 
only because he is the second or third 
most powerful figure in Cuba, but 
because he _ occasionally 

which Fidel Castro believes 
but prefers not to say. Castro himself, 


also says 


things 


when he first seized power, sought to 
give his revolution a name by calling 
it “humanism” to distinguish it from 
both Communism capitalism. 
“Capitalism,” he used to say, “may 
kill Communism 
kills a man by wiping out his free- 
Humanism, he fond of 
saying, provides “liberty with bread 


and 
man with hunger 


dom.” was 


terror.” 
Castro does not talk this way any- 
more. His view of capitalism remains 


without 


unchanged, but he is unmistakably 
is bread 


too. Lib- 


soft on Communism. There 
in Cuba, but there is terror 
erty is all but extinguished. 

q Press, 


completely 


television are 
thumb of the 
These media spew out a 
“hate propagan- 
da—which the people take in stride— 
and glorify almost everything the 
bloc And yet dur- 
ing the military phase of his revolu- 
tionary made an 
of “full and un- 
freedom of public in- 
and all communication 


radio, and 
under the 
government 


torrent of America” 


Sino-Soviet does 


struggle, Castro 
“absolute guarantee” 
trammeled” 
formation 
media 

¢ I ree 


sight 


nowhere in 
And yet before he came to pow- 


elections are 
er Castro frequently made a “formal 
that the 
holding “free and elections” 
would be met in months. 
Sometimes he said six months. 

q The full of 
prisoners, many of them 


“prime 
honest 


promise” duty” of 


twelve 
jails are political 
held in- 
communicado indefinitely 

q Virtually all significant dissent, 
including resistance to ever-tighten- 


14 


ing ties with Communism, is treated 
as counter-revolutionary. 

q Habeas corpus has been suspend- 
ed for those arrested on charges of 
counter-revolution. 

q The 
more 
believe necessary. 


have been 
many Cubans 


firing squads 


numerous than 

q Vigilante organizations have been 
established to pry and spy in an ef 
fort to wipe out pockets of resistance 
to the regime, 
among the middle class. 


Castro especially 

q The independence of the judi- 
ciary has the 
purge of judges on 


been destroyed by 
120 Cuban 
charges of counter-revolutionary at- 
titudes or immoral conduct. 

q Youth has been militarized in the 
Patrulla Juvenil, which 
signed to develop chauvinism in 
Cuba's children and to draw them 
away from church and church-related 
organizations. 


seems de- 


1 While some of the Cuban refugees 
in Miami, New York, and elsewhere 
are rich, arrogant 
many of those 
earnest supporters of reform 
who could no longer tolerate the 
suppression of freedom and the chok- 
ing olf of all forms of dissent. 

q The Latina 
which now monopolizes the news in 


reactionaries, 
have 
sor ial 


who fled are 


Prensa news agency, 
Cuba, undeviatingly follows the Com- 
munist Party line in all its interpre- 
tations of world affairs. 

q There is only one political party 
in Cuba, as in Communist countries 
Party (PSP) 

within the 
favor of 


the Communist 

¢ All 
movement are 
the Communist 


conflicts labor 
resolved in 


bloc. 


The Communists are a shrewd and 


able lot, zealous, hard-working, and 


ded but 


rent by in 
between the older Stalin- 
kin 
than 


icated, they are 


ternal strife 


ists who have more ideological 


ship with Communist China 


with the Soviet Union and the young- 


er group that finds its philosophical 
source in the competitive coexistence 
creed of Khrushchev and the Kremlin. 
Perhaps the 
Communist strategy in 
written recently by Max 
the New York Times, 


server olf 


best interpretation of 
Cuba was 
Frankel of 
a seasoned ob- 


} 


Communist ways who, be- 


cause of this report, was refused re- 
he sought to 
return after a swing through parts of 
Latin America. 


“The ] 


nist 


entry into Cuba when 


Commu- 
Frankel, “are 
confident that they have won the bat- 
tle for Fidel Castro’s mind and are 
striving, under his protection, to con- 
vert the Cuban their 
ideology. 

“After a bitter fight within their 
own ranks, the Communists have de- 


leaders of Cuba's 


movement,” wrote 


people to 


position of 
influence here and to 
bid for total power 
that Premier 


revolution is 


cided to consolidate their 
great 
an ope n 


forego 
They 
are confident Castro's 
only a 
to Com- 
munist rule in Cuba and the rest of 
Latin America. 

“This 
situation in Cuba 
the substance of 


nationalistic 


transitory stage on the way 


Commu- 
repres¢ nts 
with 
observers 


assessment of the 
nists’ 
interviews 
and foreign 


many Cubans 


in Havana 


firmed 


The information was con 
tail by Car- 


Rodriguez, the 


in almost every dé 
Commu- 


long 


los Rafael 


nists’ leadin ideologist, in a 


y 
4 
conversation 

Par- 


mem- 


Communist 
itself a 


ber of the international 


“The disciplined 
tv, which counts 


movement is content to stand be- 


hind the banner of Cuban national- 

ism and to lend its considerable or- 

gani ynal and political talents to 
istro 

iban Communists who ad- 

so because it 

e of the 

also fear 

Cuban people, 

the 

cause 

nited 


Latin 


wrath of 
Fidelistas certainly 
military mn by the U 
States 
countri¢ istro re 
gime an 


There is moun 


that the Communists may 


now to m ket 


formal consoli iti réem- 
move- 


from 


nants Of Castros 2oth o ily 


ment—which takes its name 
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1953 and 


their 


the date in when C 
170 of his l 
first abortive efforts against the Ba- 
tista regime with 
the Moncada 
de Cuba 

Last 
press ol the 
its secretary-general, 
pealed for the 
revolutionary 


istro 
followers launche: 
an uprising against 
Barracks in Santiago 
at the Eighth Con 
Cuban Communist Party, 
Blas 


“fusion” of all the 


summer, 
Ri Ca, ap- 
single 


later, 
26th 


forces “in 
ontl S 


movement.” Several n 


! 
the youth division of Castro's 
of July movement and th 
Communist youth organization joined 


form the Jovenes Rebeldes 


official 


torces to 
(Youth 


Several months after tl 


Rebels) 
it, in Febru 
Castro, in an interview 
l’Unita, the Italian Cor 
a rare mood to be 


ary, 1961, 


with munist 


con 


organ, Was in 
trite, penitent, and apologetic—on 
) 


the subject of his former relationship 
Communist Party 


affirmative regarding his pres 


with the and 
boldly 
ent feelings 

“What,” the Italian correspondent 
asked Castro, “is your opinion of the 
Partido Socialista Popular, the party 
of the Cuban Communists?” 

‘It is the only Cuban party,” Cz 
tro replied, “that has always clea 
roclaimed the necessity for 
il change of structure, an 
correct structure, of social 
ships. It is also true that 
Communists 


rebels. It 


distrusted 


| 
was a justified dist 
, 


absolutely 


pust position, ideol 
and politically 


“The Communists were to be 
sierra, 
still 


petty-bourgeoise prejudices 


distrustful because we of t 


leaders of the guerrillas, were 


ful ot 
and defects, despite Marxist lectures 
The ideas were not 


clear to us, al- 
though we l 


wanted with ui Our 

strength to destroy 

Then we 

each other and 

The Communists 

blood, much heroism, to the Cuban 
Now we 


to work to- 
} 


gether, loyally and fraterna 


tyranny and priv- 


met; we understood 
began to collaborate. 


ileges. 


have much 


given 


cause continu 


This story of disenchantment with 
and kinship for ( 


side 


ler 


aqaemocracy ommu 


nism has its other a side 
does not pretend it isn’t true 
ther attempts to explain 

how it happened. The gulf 
great between Berle’s est 
Castro revolution as democratic, 


dictatorial, and anti-Communist, 


June, 1961 


his subsequent evaluation, hardly a 
later, that Castro’s Cuba was a 
satellite of the There must 
be some explanation for this startling 
change in so short a time. And there 
many a voluble Cuban 


year 


soviets 


is, as who 


isn't even faintly 
tell you, given 

Before they 
ation, Cuba 
terly, that 
played around with the 
democrats,” 
Ameri 
against 


and called them “genuine 
American 


can 


politicians and the 
press, now thundering 


Communist influence in Castro's 


Cuba, were tally silent. This is 

true. Even as current crop of di 

tators in Lat Haiti, 

Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, 

and ball 

Communists when it suits their fancy, 
Batista 


It was 


America—in 


Paraguay—play with the 


Batista who first permitted 
the Communists to found a daily 


newspaper, He y, w! 
May Day, 


ishes today und 


yi 
cation on 
tista who calle 
nounce: “The Communist 
cording to its constitution, 
hich purs 

within the framework « 


regime and renot 


crati party VW 
iInces 
political means, and 
is entitled to the 
of any other party i 
Batista who then proceed 
ize the Communist Party 
As a result, the 
tured ten seats in the 


Deputies in the elections of 


Communist was elected 
Santiago de Cuba, second 
In March, 1943, 
major Commu- 
invited into the na 
with 
out portfolio. He was the first Com 


1940, and a 
mayor ol 
largest city in Cuba 
Juan 
nist 


Marinello, a 
figure, 


was 


tional government as minister 
munist to attain cabinet rank in any 
nation of the Western Hemisphere 
Batista, moreover, allowed the Com 


to infiltrate the labor move 
Signilicant 
Labor And 


when Fidel Castro 


ment and even to exert 
Ministry of 
happened 
Was a schoolboy 
ketball 
ical comment in the m<é an |} 

Recently, the U.S Depart 

] 


ment issued what is in effect a “White 


power in the 

ll this 
: 

specializing in bas 

There was no protest or crit 


press 


Paper” on Cuba in hose prepara 
tion President K 


interest The doc 


leep 


seeks to identify 


with the social asp 
ginal revolution, but 
’ 


in its denunciation ol 


revolution has taken 


“What began as a move! 


large Cuban democra ind fi 


the pape! “has been 


mecha 


notes 
ed . into a 
destruction of 


Cuba, for the s« 


free 


mmul 


whe ther 
to events 


ro 


remain our 
Department paper 


pas OMISsions al 


onship to them 
this them« 

I have already d ussed th 
President Eisenhower's disar 


erro! D 
W ash 


pearance irom 





Castro came to town in April, 1959 

ind the first our failure 
to hold out a helping hand to the 
infant regime at a time it desperately 
needed help and at a time, too, when 
we were aiding every despicable dic- 


omission 


tatorship in Latin America 

The next development came the 
month when the Castro 
embarked on its great- 
est adventure—the Agrarian Reform 
Law of May 17, 1959. More drastic 
ind deep-going than such pro- 
gram in the Western Hemisphere, the 
provided for 
vast land es- 
tates; some of the largest of these were 
American The 
aw specified that the land seized was 


following 
rovernment 


any 


Cuban law inevitably 


he expropriation ol 


owned by investors 


to be paid for’in twenty-year bonds 


bearing 4.5 per cent interest. None of 
the bonds has yet been distributed. 
The U.S 


comp! Lined 


government formally 
It emphasized that pay- 
nents should be “prompt, adequate, 
and effective” that “the views” 
of U.S should be heard. 
Cuba bankrupt to pay 
promptly, adequately, and effective- 
vy, but we threatened, nevertheless, 
to “seek solutions through other ap- 
international procedures” 
f the Cubans did not pay up. 


and 
investors 


was Loo 


ropriate 


t 
} 
I 
l 


Castro insists that the United States 
reall pay 
which it didn’t have, and at prices set 
by U.S. owners, which it couldn't af- 
ford This attitude, he 

forced him on behalf of 
between 


wanted Cuba to cash, 


maintains, 
the Cubans 
an agrarian re- 
nothing.” He chose the 


to “choose 
form and 
former. 
There is nothing in the record to 
why the United States did not 
offer to help Cuba finance her land 
reform program. After all, we have 
this for several Latin Ameri- 
can countries and for Taiwan, Japan, 
and the Philippines. I turn again to 
President Kennedy's chief trouble- 
in Latin America, Adolph 


show 


done 


shooter 
Berl 
“It would have been perfectly pos- 
sible to offer Castro (assuming 
he did not choose to be an enemy of 
the United States as apparently Cas- 
tro has a means of financing 
reform and his state- 
owned program of industrialization. 
Che United States should be able to 
work in entire cordiality with any 
kind of social system which does not 
insist on being its enemy. American 


done) 
his agrarian 
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so-called capitalism is not a religion 
; a way of getting 
things done which works extremely 
well in the United States—and may 
be quite inappropriate in many 
other situations.” 


or a dogma; it is 


Yet, the fact persists that we de- 
manded that Cuba hear or heed “the 
views” of the powerful corporations 
and individuals owning vast estates 
in Cuba, and that she pay up 
“promptly, adequately, and effective- 
ly,” which she could not possibly do. 
Another fact persists that we made 
no effort to help Cuba finance our 
proposed scheme for paying up. In- 
vestigation of the files of American 
newspapers of the period will show 
that it was at this time that the press 
began to take a surly view of the Cu- 
ban revolution and started to create 
a public opinion hostile to the Castro 


regime. 


has 


The 


story ol 


Cuba been the 
The world’s largest 
producer of sugar cane, Cuba is al- 
ways searching for new markets, but 
historically, the Cuban sugar indus- 
try has always been dependent upon 
the U.S. market. Cuba, for many 
had provided the United 
States with about one-third of its raw 
sugar. These shipments represented 
Cuba's quota under the U.S. sugar 
act which prorates the market among 
domestic producers and certain for- 
eign producers. It is worth noting 
that while Cuba benefited greatly 


story ol 


sugar. 


years, 

















by receiving a price above the world 
market price, the American price for 
Cuban as well as all foreign 
sugar was set at a high level to pro- 
tect our sugar industry. 
Che Cuba's sugar 
quota came before Congress early in 
1960. What happened is crisply set 
forth in an unusually able report 
prepared for the American Friends 
Service Committee, and based in 
great measure on the official docu- 
ments of the U.S. government. 


other 


domestic 


conflict over 


“When the Sugar Act came up for 
renewal in 1960," the report notes, 
“sugar lobbyists, both domestic and 
foreign, began to argue against the 
Cuban Congressmen 
to question the size of the 
light of Cuba's 
ence and seizure of 
properties.” 


subsidy. began 
Cuban 
belliger- 
American-owned 


quota in 


The bill, as finally passed, extend 
ed the Sugar Act to March 31, 1961, 
and gave the President complete au 
thority to determine Cuba’s share of 
U.S. sugar imports. President Eisen 
hower promptly wiped out twenty- 
six per cent of Cuba’s quota for the 
year, and in December he announced 
that the United States would not 
import any more sugar from Cuba 
under the existing legislation. 

Cuba, not unnaturally, turned to 
the Soviet find markets for 
its sugar. The uproar in the Ameri- 
can press was wild and long-lasting, 
but nobody bothered to point out 
that there was nothing else Cuba 
could do if she hoped to survive 
Far and away her largest source of 
foreign exchange was at stake. With- 
out that income, Cuba faced collapse. 

Alfred E. Kahn, chairman of the 
economics department at Cornell 
University, asserted that “the suspi- 
cion will be very that the 
United States slashed and then abol 
ished the Cuban sugar quota in re- 
prisal for the Cuban seizure of the 
and Texaco oil refineries in 


bloc to 


strong” 


Esso 
Cuba. 


The petroleum incident was part 
of the game of tit-for-tat both sides 
have played so disastrously. Shortly 
before the Sugar Act controversy, the 
Cuban government had asked the 
Esso, Texaco, and Shell oil refineries 
in Cuba to process Soviet oil. The Cu- 
ban government felt obliged to make 
this request because the Venezuelan 
oil normally used by the refineries 
cost dollars, which are mighty scarce 
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in Cuba. Russian oil came in barter, 
involved no expenditure of precious 
dollars, and was cheaper. 

The refineries 
the Soviet oil. The Cuban govern- 
ment accused them of arbitrarily 
violating the Cuban law and seized 
their property at the end of June. 
The U.S. government hurled a 
counter-accusation that Cuba's action 
was “arbitrary and inequitable” and 
another example of a “pattern of re- 
lentless economic aggression by the 
government of Cuba . designed to 
destroy Cuba’s traditional investment 
and trade relations with the free 
world = 


refused to process 


The Cuban government used much 
the same language, in reverse, when 
it retaliated thereafter 
law expropriating 
owned by U.S. citizens “when deemed 
necessary for the national interest.” 
Ihe preamble of the new law de- 
scribed the American policy on suga! 
as an attitude of “constant aggression, 
with political aims, against the fun- 
damental interests of the Cuban econ- 
omy.” It called the granted 
the President to cut the sugar quota 
“a weapon of political action against 
Cuba” which “obliged the revolu- 
tionary government to adopt without 
hesitation all the that it 
considers pertinent for the defense of 
national sovereignty and of 
economic development.” 


with a 
property 


soon 


any 


powel! 


measures 
free 
American politi ians and 
ican press were especial! 


Cuban 
with the 


the Amer- 

wrathful 
willingness to trade 
bloc. They seemed 
unmindful of the fact that most of 
our major allies trade with the 
Communists, as do several other 
Latin American whom 
we have cordial relations, includ- 
ing Uruguay, Chile, Brazil, and 
Argentina 


over 
Soviet 


nations with 


== 


I think it is no exaggeration to sug- 
gest that if we did not actually push 
Castro Soviet least 
greased the wheels that carried him 
there. Under President Eisenhower's 
businessman’s Administration, the 
only question seemed to be how fast 
and fully Cuba would pay for what 
she took. When she 
could not pay, when she nationalized 
American property, we retaliated, 
childishly, with a series of reprisals 


into arms, we al 


did not or 
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Herblock in The Washington Post 


“Who Would Have Thought that the 
Revolution Contained 
So Many Traitors?” 


lifelines. Cuba 
inevitability, to 


that choked Cuba’s 
turned, with classic 
the Soviet blo now no 
longer a free agent; he has tied him 
self tightly to the apparatus, 
partly because of what he said and 
did. 

Herbert Matthews 
ately when he said: 

“Once Castro turned 
Soviet bloc for 


Castro Is 


Soviet 


put it moder- 
toward the 
economic and then 
political help, his freedom of action 
was jeopardized 
ically dependent 
the Communist powers. 
them, the economy of 
utterly collapse. He is gambling on 
getting economic help without hav 
ing to pay a political price, which is 
what Nasser did. 

“Historians will have to ask them 
selves how much the American atti 
tude and poli ies forced Fidel Castro 
into this position. If this is what he 
wanted all there is nothing 
the United States could have done to 
prevent it. If he did not, as many of 
us believe, then the position taken 
from the beginning by the American 
press, radio, television, Congress, 
Pentagon, State Department, and 
business world, and so forth, helped 
to build up Communism and drive 
Cuba irresistibly into the Communist 
corner.” 


He is now econom 
Russia and 
Without 
Cuba would 


upon 


along, 


Many Cubans, who are otherwise 


pro-Castro, are greatly disturbed over 
the regime’s deepening kinship with 
Communism. But they are quick to 
rationalize this development and 
earnest in their plea to Americans to 
try to understand. Typical of this 
considerable group was Dr. Gustavo 
[orroella, professor of psychology at 
the University of Havana and direc 
tor of the National Institute of Ap 
plied Psychology, with whom I talked 
for several hours 

I asked him how, 


Castro, 


asa supportel of 


he accounted for the failure 


to hold free elections as promised sO 
frequently and solemnly 
“It is important for 


understand,” he 


Americans to 
“that the 
people do not feel betrayed on this 
For them parties and elec 
symbolize 
pay off because these were the char 


ré plied, 


account 


tions corruption and the 


acteristics of the major political 
movements in Cuba before 


You 


history 


the revo 
have only to know the 
of Cuba to know 
these 
youl 


lution 
recent how 


absolutely corrupt elections 
Democracy, in 
sense, does not command much pres 
tige in little 


of it and know 


wert American 


Cuba, for we had so 
less about it.” 
Identifying 
Dewey type of 
Torroella argued that while demo 


himself as a John 

instrumentalist, D1 
racy is the. goal desired, Cuba is not 
ready for it and must work with what 
ever instruments are at hand, includ 
out the 


decisive stage of th 


ing the Communists, to ride 
first and 
revolution 

“For the 


through the 


work 


those 


moment we 
chief of 
he selects to share leadership with 
him,” the psychologist argued. “You 
Americans don't 


must 


state and 


seem to realize that 
still at war, that we face the 
threat of which 
you are 


we are 

counter-revolution 
encouraging. We must re 
main on a war footing until we have 
achieved and the 
threat of counter-revolution is de 
stroyed. This govern 


ment, rather than democracy, so long 


oul sovereignty 


means crisis 


as the crisis lasts 


“Our whole approach is pragmatic 
and instrumentalist. We are not wed 
ded to a specific blueprint or ideol 
ogy—except that we are determined 
to banish poverty, disease, and illiter 
acy by whatever means work best for 


us. 


“You have 
more difficult 


task 
might have 


made our vastly 


than it 
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us, calling us 
array 
was 


been by miustrusting 
and seeking to 


world against us. It 


Communists, 
the whole 
you who pushed us ever closer into 
the arms of the You refused 
to he ly us. You took ste ps to strangle 
conomically. The choice for us 

one of death or survival. The 

we turned to the Soviets for 

vhen you come to 

does not mean we are 


Soviets 


refused to 

assistance 
ommunists. Far from it.” 
Dy lorroella expressed deep dis- 
ippointment President Ken- 
nedy’s sharp criticism of the Castro 
end of re- 
criminati he “Why 
in informal committee 
citizens to 


ovel 
regime Let us have an 
pleaded 
cant ther 

ot American 
explore the 


I 


otliation at 


and Cuban 
possibilities of later ne- 
a round-table conference? 
tld officially commit no one, 
might lay the ground work 
er formal negotiations.” 

ted that perhaps it was al 
too late, that 
the U.S 
d that the 


ib] aligned 


\mericans—cer- 
rovernment were 
Castro regime was 


with the 


nvilice 
Sino 
ind had become a hope 
the Kremlin and Peking 
al struggle 

irrevocable,” he re 
late for men 
nothing to 


too 


nevel 
We have 


ind a world of peace 


I encountered much the same mood 
In Santa city on 
the road from Havana to Santiago de 
Cuba unusually 
articulate apologist for the Castro 

Eloy Soto, an Ameri- 
teacher of English and 


wr to the students 


Clara, a provincial 


where I met an 


government 


can-tt iined 
CUOUTIS l] 
said, “are not 
Chey don’t care 
called 


helps defeat hunger and misery 


the leader 


here; my 


Cubans,” he 

cologi il people 
what the as long it 
1 am 
of the revolutionary group 
itholi« 
yet we 


System 15 


devout (¢ 
And 


no difficulty understanding to- 


wite 1S 


hates Communism 


the urgency of our problems 


} 


the need for affirmative action, 


whatever name it goes.’ 


Whe I I ask ( 


of Communists in the 


about the dominance 
government, he 
the extent 
but 


made no effort to minimize 
ol Communist penetration, 
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he sought to explain it in these words: 
“You must remember that it 
Batista who made the Communist 
Party the force it 
who legalized the 
the way for its subsequent stren 
You said nothing then 
munist Party 
organized force 


was 


was he 
paved 
oth 
The Com 
became a brilliantly 

When Castro came 


to power, the Communists were thx 


becam«¢ It 
| 


ana 


party 


only party in Cuba and the only or 
ganization capable of action. We Cu 
bans desperately lacked technical and 


organizational ability to mobilize 
for the affirmative 
revolution 
“Members of the Communist Party 
were highly skilled and ready to work 
hard. They look for soft posi 
tions; they keep looking at 
their about rain o1 
mud if 
today, 


phase of the 


didn't 
didn't 
watches or care 
there were work to be done 


whatever their long-range 
goals may have been.’ 

“Why,” I asked, “is the Communist 
} 
Ua 


Party the only party in Cu 


“It was in existence when th 
tro regime took over,” he 
the 
Castro government decided not to dis 


but 


? 
rep! ed 


was only party to survive 


solve it rather to let it fade out 
by itself 
“But it faded,” | 


“It is more powerful than it ever was 


hasn't otested 
before.” 

“I don't think so,” he r 
“Ot 
nists in the government, but the 
but 


sponce d 
there are Commu 


course some 


party 


as such is not rathe1 


gaining, 
losing strength.’ 

“But the Communists,” | 
“have powerful positions in the gov 
ernment and do much to shape both 


domestic and 


argued, 


foreign policy 


the le 


“There is 
of the 
government,” he 


r I he 


misery 


not ist possibility 


Communists dominating the 
said with infuriat- 


ing serenity Communist Party 
hunger, and 
illiteracy are We are fa 


ing up to our problems, doing much 


wins only where 


dominant 


today and planning still more for to 
morrow. In that way the Communists 
fall 


gons 


behind in their appeals and slo 


[hey are jumping on ou 
on theirs, because 


, ; nil y 
progressive antic a 


band vyagon, not we 
are more 
than 
l complained to Soto 


sive hey are 

ibout the 
‘ ] ‘ ; ] 

strident, almost hysterical tone of 
the Cuban press and its hate-America 
theme so reminiscent 


had encountered 


in out- 
munist countries 

He eravely nodded 
ment, and then hastened on wit 
explanation 


“You 


a tiny country that feels so helpless 


must remember we only 


ind insecure beside the powerful 


United States which is seeking to 
stroy our revolution by aiding 
irming the counter-revolutiona 
l | elsewhere Spt ik 


work It wa 


revolutionary sp 


Florida an 
ly would not 
to instill 


to whip them up 


| eople, 
Sacrifice eve 


understand the 


harde1 sO 
danger of 
revolution. 

We now 
and women in the militi 
automatic There | 
tle time to prepare the s 
peopl That is why tl 
been 


have a half 


arms 


used to incite per 
understanding of the perils that con 
the need 


I do 


press ple asant 


and 
Like 


oul 


front us 
vigilant vou. 
some ol! 
derstand that it is necessal 


we are still at war, almost 


ing the threat of invasion 

| h i l bet 
in Havana, men an 
that the 


heavily 


n told by criti 
7 

integrity, 
books 


American and pro-Commu! 


wert 


ganda. Soto denied this en 
but went on to add 
rl course we 
books in history 

to emphasize 
revolution an 
with objective iccol 


propaganda, 


tionary pro 


books. Mos 


the school 
bi Oks ot 
Spain 
presented 


vik wpoint 


English, he 





that sad story 


Classmates 


uncovel 


the 
You are 


rreement 


and a volume ol pl \ . od 10 , int fere . rs ind 


ers and Hammerstein 
unu ial opp 
the think 


yuth 


upon 


students 


be lor 
humiliating 


ot ( uba to 


encines 


umorless 


(Incidental 
ind 


ex 


tr occupied by 
endenc ea x ( lishment. This 
I told the b ind. hi you Americans 
I was ite well a “Four—Lift the prohibition against 
h the history « is dal American travel in Cuba he only in econo 
period in American ! tior vit way we have to show 1e 7 of _ before 


Cuba and that man. well-int mec what we are doing is to have Ameri reprisais agains 


n 


Americans knew a! were ashan cans come here and see for them- “There are 
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to the United States now: 1) 
nize and work with 
port the counter-revolution; or 3) 
send the marines to Cuba. 
Che will inevitably, to 
the third, and that is as it should be 
if we hope to rescue the Western 
Hemisphere. It is unthinkable that 
the United States should allow this 
Communist beachhead in _ Latin 
America to stand unmolested. Your 
Central Intelligence Agency man- 
aged to get rid of the pro-Commu- 
nist Arbenz regime in Guatemala a 
few years ago, and you must now do 
the same for Cuba if you want to pre- 
serve democracy in the hemisphere.” 

This Cuban, who holds clandes- 
tine with who 
share his view, begged me to see that 
“if you allow Castro to survive and 
flourish, you will open the floodgates 
to Communism through all Latin 
America. There can be only one 
realistic answer: immediate Amer- 
destruction of the Castro 
regimentation.” 

Another critic I interviewed had 
occupied a rather high place in the 
Castro regime until he was fired at 
the very moment he planned to re- 
sign. It was his feeling that far from 
having been too tough on Castro, the 
United States been much 
patient. 


recog- 
2) sup- 


Castro; 
invade 


second lead, 


conterences others 


ican 


has too 

1 asked him if he were under sur- 
veillance. He replied that “there are 
strange cars parked in the neighbor- 
hood that come and go.” “I feel ra- 
ther certain,” he said, “that there is 
a widespread, almost block-by-block 
surveillance, that tele- 
phones are tapped, and that this is 
now a police state without the one 
hundred per cent efficiency of other 
dictatorships.” 


system olf 


his Cuban expressed complete re- 
vulsion over the program of indoc- 


“Look,” 
reached for a book, 
textbook for very young 
children or illiterate adults learning 
the alphabet. Here under the letter 
‘K’ it says that in the United States 
‘K’ stands for Ku Klux Klan, which 
means hatred, and in Russia 
Khrushchev, Cuba's 


trination of school children. 
he said as he 
“this is a 


race 
it stands for 
friend 

The United States, he insisted, 
“cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
this is not Cuba. It is Cuba plus 
Russia, plus Czechoslovakia, plus 
China. The technicians in charge, 
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who have been imported from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, are not think- 
ing of what is best for Cuba, but ra- 
ther what is best for the Commu- 
nist camp throughout the world. 
Cuba has now become a Communist 
stronghold, used for propaganda and 
the indoctrination of revolutionary 
leaders for all Latin America. Cuba 
now sends hundreds of her children 
to the Soviet Union for training and 
education. All this makes the whole 
problem much more than just a Cu- 
ban problem.” 


Cuban counter-revolutionaries are 
hopelessly divided on what kind ot 
regime should succeed Castro’s if and 
when he falls. They range from Batis- 
ta’s butchers on the far right to genu- 
ine social reformers on the democrat- 
ic left. This man was a true believe! 
in social and economic reform along 
democratic lines. 

“It is vital,” he said, “for your Pres- 
ident Kennedy to see to it that what 
comes afterward does not represent a 
setback in social and economic terms.” 

There is a significant undertone 
in the last comment by the man I 
have been quoting. There is tacit ac- 
ceptance of the fact that, with all its 
faults and excesses, the Castro regime 
has achieved a measure of social and 
economic progress. This is endlessly 
true, as I was soon to discover when 
I took to the road for my 2,000-mile 
journey through little Cuba. I am 
obliged to rely rather heavily in this 
phase of my report on personal im- 
pressions rather than on official statis- 
tics, for the latter are inadequate, in- 
accurate, and out of date be- 
fore they are published. 


often 


Saturday Review 


“Shave it Off! I’m Changing 
My Whole Philosophy of Life” 


Not the least of Castro’s achieve- 
ments is the new moral tone that 
permeates Cuba today. Gone are the 
widespread graft and corruption of 
Batista’s time. Castro himself sets a 
high standard of incorruptibility and 
his regime is relentless in ferreting 
out waywardness and extreme in met- 
ing out punishment. I saw thousands 
of militiamen in my travels but not 
one who was drunk. The militia it- 
self is unique—a national army said 
to number a half-million men and 
women equipped with automatic 
arms, most of whom work in factories 
or on farms' between _ military 
assignments. 

There are still remnants of the 
old traffic in prostitution, but it has 
been reduced greatly. Havana, once 
the Caribbean capital of sin, with 
its widespread pattern of bribery, its 
gambling casinos run by American 
gangsters, and its heavy traffic in pros- 
titution and dope, has been cleaned 
up drastically. One evidence of the 
new moral climate is that many 
thousands of common law marriages 
have now been legalized. Many cou- 
ples did not get married in the past 
because they could not afford the 
fee. The revolutionary government 
has abolished all fees. Often now 
there are mass weddings, so great is 
the demand for legalization. 

Another intangible, impossible to 
evaluate statistically, is the spirit of 
hope that rides through this sun- 
drenched island. James N. Wallace, 
a Wall Street Journal correspondent 
who spent a year in Cuba, returned 
with strong anti-Castro convictions 
but cheerfully conceded that Castro 
has “given many Cubans a genuine 
sense of national consciousness for the 
first time.” 

This spirit of hope and national 
consciousness does not apply to those 
who have suffered greatly under the 
Castro regime—the upper class and 
much of the middle class—but it does 
extend to the great mass of poverty- 
stricken campesinos and factory work- 
ers who have never had it so good 


I spent an hour at the Julio Reyes 
Sugar Mill in Jovellanos watching the 
sugar-making process. As I was about 
to leave, I introduced to the 
mill's chief fabricator. I asked him 
if he cared to compare conditions 
now with those prevailing before the 
revolution. Tears came to his eyes as 
he replied: 


was 
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mill for 
as eleven 
work under 
Now we are 


proud, 


“IT have worked in this 
fifty-two years, ever since I w 
old. We used to 
labor conditions 
the bosses, and we are 
work hard, 
and we know it 
and not for 


years 
slave 
ind we 
and we work 


overtime, 
is for us, the people, 
} 


some wealthy Cuban ly- 


ing by his swimming pool or a foreign 
investor 
profiting from our 
Mister, I 


to explain 


living on our sweat and 
hopeless condi- 
can't find the 
the improvement 
he had, vividly. 
For the. urban 


been 


tions words 


But 
has 


worker there 


a slash in rents and utility serv- 
ices, a home-building program that 
will enable tens of thousands of Cu 
ban workers to own thei 


creased 


homes, in- 


wages in some cases, steady 
prices, many new schools, greatly im 
proved and 


sery ic es, 


less expensive medical 
network of play- 


and yacht clubs 


and a 
grounds, beaches, 
tor the pool 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
the poor in Cuba are immeasurably 
better off than they were—and this 
goes especially for the rural folk 
heart of the 
Cuban Revolution. It is operated by 
the Instituto Na 1 Reforma 
Agraria (INRA). Its operations are so 


wide-ranging 


Agrarian reform is the 
ion il de 
land reform, shipping, 


home 
tactory 


building, school const 


credit 


ction, 
operation, financing, 
commercial fishing, and a host of oth 
er activities—that it is a state-within- 
Ihe land reform program it 


more 


a-State 
self is and runs 
far than any I en 
travels through ten 
American countries 


widespre id 
more deeply by 
countered in my 


other Latin 


Under the agrarian reform, INRA 
ind all es 
On lands 
on which there were tenant farmers 
and sharecropp¢ rs, INRA has turned 
the land parcels 
running up to sixty-six acres. On land 
belonging to the confiscated great 
estates, the latifundias, INRA has set 
tled 
be long to what are 


has seized all sugar fields 
tates of more than 990 acres 


over to them— in 


thousands of new farmers who 
known 
realistically are 


Soviet 


as coopel 
atives but more 


farms in the 


state 
The 


forty or so per cent of cultivated land 


manner 


ltarmers be 
their 


which was tilled by small 
fore the revolution 
private hands. 


remains in 


One of the most striking features 
of the agrarian reform is crop diversi- 
fication. For years before the revolu- 
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tion, the Cuban peasant worked three 
or four months of the year in the 
sugar fields, and was thrown on the 
scrap heap for the rest of the year 
Although Cuba grew and exported 
vegetables before the 
there is now a greatly 


revolution, 
magnified 
provides nearly 
employment for many 
thousands of agricultural workers. | 
farm afte as the 
eye could see, vast fields of tomatoes, 


diversification which 


year-round 


Saw on farm, as far 


potatoes, beans, rice, peanuts, corn, 


food 
and year- 


and other product that pre vide 
for the table, 
round employment 

On the 
builds 
reational 


cash income, 


INRA 
housing, schools, re¢ 
facilities, medical centers, 
libraries INRA provides, 
on credit, the plans, the 
and the 
for all the projects On these so-called 
cooperatives, farm work for 
Theoretically they aré sup 
posed to share in profits at the end of 
year—but it will be 
there is anything to 
so deeply are 


INRA. 


vast state tarms, 


low cost 


stores, and 
materials, 
the manpower, supervision 
hands 
wages 
each years be 
fore distributé 
debt to 


personne 1 to 


they in 
Management 
supervise the farms is provided b« 
INRA. In fact, INRA 
The INRA store 18 a 
rural Cuba. It 
thing—from 


is everywhere 
tixture now In 
almost 
nail polish 


run 


sells every 
nails to 
that 


be low 


and at 
per cent 


prices oiten twenty 


those in the private 
store. 

There has been waste and duplica- 
tion, poor management resulting 
from a lack of personnel, 
and often a harsh land 
seizure—the success of the program 
rests in some the very 


trained 
policy of 


measure on 


fact of confiscation. But the program 
in general worked remarkabl 
well. It instilled hope 
confidence in 


has 
has and sell 
many thousands of 
farm workers. It 


provided them with better jobs, bet 


peasants and has 


ter homes, better medical servic 


for children than 


would h ve 


and better schools 


they ever dreamed they 


they were the forgotten fam 
Cuba 


I visited a number of 


when 
ilies of 
these INRA 
establishments and found an extraor 
pride ol and 


farm 


achievement 
sense of belonging among many 
These are the who 
fight for 
think he 


unease one 


families 
love (¢ 
and 


The 


cities 


people 
and will him 


they 


istro 
stands tor 


finds in the 


what 
varied 
those of the middle 
that 
inexorably 


among 


class who feel Castro's will is 
them 


drawing toward 


Communism, is absent in rural Cuba 
where there is little thought and less 
about 


concern ideo] 


One of the most dramati 
had in Cuba 
Manzanilla, in the 
Sierra Maestra 
Province. It 


ences | happe! 


rt 
footh 
mountains ol 
was a dismal scene 


confronted me when I arrived 
zanilla is a tiny fishing village 

people are wholly de pe ndent on 
catches The 


sists of 100 to 


fishing community 
500 squalid 
huddled together near the s« 
docks so rotten they are ne: 

and 
long 
lo« ker 


a fleet of rotting boats 1 
been Davey 
The families of the 
live on the 1 igged edge of de | 
their 
naked in the 
bloated 


che iting 


saw children running arou 
aiternoon sun t 
bellies told the cruel 
of malnutrition 

The bohios 
look as if too 


idated to stand much longet 


in WI 


exist they were 


ed four or five of 


one in which twelve people liv 


them, incl 


single room, somehow 


partitions and one thing 
to provide a modicum of 
the grownups and make 
home look 


had no plumbing, insid« 


tolerably as 


sea accommodated their needs 

We left 
drove several 
that 


dying village 
miles down the 


this 


curves along the _ green-blue 





loomed 

rraced 
five 
and 


there 
neatly t 


Suddenly, 
acres of 


500 of 


Caribbean 
yn a hillside 
new homes them, ol 


rooms each, of varying colors 


designs, all with lighting, plumbing, 
and kitchens buildings, 
each with its own little plot of land, 
were to become the homes this spring 
of the fishing folk we had left 
miserable bohios. 
there are new shipways build- 

docks, new boats 
thing make a fresh 
the fishermen and their families. 


These new 


just 
behind in thei 
Nearby 
ing, new every- 
, life for 
The 
like 


time 
new 


new to 


contrast Was iwesome; it Was 


traveling a thousand years in 
from a medieval dungeon to a 
modern concrete home complete with 
garden. 

Many of the new boats were to be 
ready for the 
the move was completed in May, but 
twenty of them stood in the ways 
unfinished. They were awaiting, the 
men told me bitterly, the fiberglas 
that would not come from the Unit 
ed States. INRA has organized the 
men into a _ fishing cooperative, 
INRA provides the homes and the 
boats which will belong to the fish- 
ermen they INRA back 
Ninety-five per cent of the families 
are illiterate, so INRA 1S building 
a school. Nearly all the families 
need medical care, so INRA is build- 
ing a medical cente 

\part 
and the 
building, 


fishermen as soon as 


whe n pay 


reform 
home 


the 
program of 
I was most impressed on 


from 


massive 


agrarian 


the affirmative side, during my jour- 
ney through Cuba, with the great de 
velopment in education. I laborious- 
ly collected masses of statistics at the 
Ministry of Education, but most of 
them are hopelessly out of date by 
Schools are springing up every- 
where, teachers are being trained at 


now 


a phenomenal rate, and a crash pro- 
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gram designed to abolish 


this year is now in operation. I 


1 
success ol the 


have 


doubts about the crash 


program, for it is all being done in 
hysterical fashion. I 
and heard that 


than 


almost 


what | 


strident, 
felt from 
there 
preparation 

with 


Saw 


was more propaganda 


Thousands of young 
little or no 
from 


illiterate 


students, training, 


school this 
Much 
content, I will be 
laden prop- 
aganda. Still, there is a remarkable 
spirit of 


have been released 


spring to teacl adults 
of the 


heavy 


susp¢ ct, 
with government 


dedication 
among the young and they may do a 


better job than I believe they will 


service and 


my conclusion on 
difficult part of 
attempt to 
policy should be to 
island. I am pain- 
fully aware of the fact that the Amer- 
ican press and American politicians 


I come now, in 
Cuba, to the 
my assignment an 
gest what U.S 
ward this tragic 


most 


sug- 


have so conditioned the thinking of 
the American people that it would be 
quite improbable if not in 
to crack the wall of 
more affirmative policy 
currently pursuing. As someone wise- 
ly observed in Manas sometime back, 
our trouble is that “we 


LM ssible 
resistance to a 
than we are 


want a clean, 
simple identification of good and evil 
in the Cuban revolution and we can 
not have it.” The real 


the long-building pressure within us 


dilemma is 


to look at other peoples as either fo 
or against the Communists, or for or 
But life is 
complicated than that, especially in 
dealing with 


sitive, 


against us vastly more 
a young, proud, sen- 
revolutionary regime like 
Castro's 

I was repeated] by 
including middle-of-the-road- 
ers, that the heart of Cuba’s concern, 
the umula- 
tion of 


the 
source of 


told Cubans, 


many 
cause of her frenzied ac 
Soviet weapons, 
much of the 
intransigence could be 
fear of imminent 
United States or 
you 


and 
hysteria and 
found in the 
invasion from the 
Latin America. “If 
the daily threat of 
from a powerful 
schoolteacher in 


too would behave as 


lived under 


invasion 
said 
Province, 
we do.” 
When I argued that the threat of 
invasion had been grossly distorted 
and suggested that it was being used 


enemy,” 
one Oriente 


“you 


to whip the people of Cuba into mak- 
ing told to 
month 
they had feared 
the manner the Cu- 
predicted 

the 
accompanied the invas 
April 

For a year or more U.S 
had derided Cuban 


were 


g greater sacrifices, | 


was 


wait and see Hardly a 


I left Cuba the 
came 1n 


aiter 
blow 
much 
had 
course, tor 
that 
attempt in mid 


bans except, ot 
extraordinary ine pt 


ness 


officials 
charges that we 
exiles in 
to invade the island. Our spokesmen 
in the United Nations 


Cuban accusations by 


assisting their plans 
count red 
giving solemn 


assurances that we were in no way 
involved in invasion plans, if indeed 
there were any 
ly at specific 
I 5S led rebel 


Florida 


We scotfed re peated- 
Cuban 


lorces 


allegations of 
training in 
and Guatemala 

Now, virtually every Cuban charge 
during the past 
firmed by the shocking disclosures 
that ill-fated invasion 
in April. It is true, as the Cubans had 
charged, that we had built 
iuirfields in Guatemala 
that they 
fensive 


year has been con 


followed the 


Invasion 
The nonsense 
built for 
has 


were purely de 


purposes been 
firmed for 


as the 


now con- 


the lie it was. It is true, 
Cubans had charged, that our 
Central Intelligence Agency was mas 
ter-minding the plans for invasion 

so much so, it 


the 


turned out, that when 
to strike 


leaders of the revolt were 


hour came, the Cuban 
held incom 
while the CIA 
took complete command. It is true, as 
that the in 
vasion plans were in the making for 
than a year, for the 
is conclusive now 
er Administration 
loose on the 

ago this spring 
Dwight D. 
mitted this 


municado in Florida 


the Cubans had charged, 
more evidence 
that the Eisenhow 

turned the CIA 
invasion project a year 
Former President 
Eisenhower has now ad 


It may seem superfluous at this 
point to nail down the role we played 
in the disastrous 
but for the record it 
from a 
America! 
which 


briefings of 


invasion scheme, 


may be well to 
few of the 


anti-Castro 


quot najor 
ources, all of 
off-the 


Administration 


relied on the record 
high 
officials 

Time this “Through 
the the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and the Pentagon, the 
United States had done everything to 


put it 


otfices of 


way 


assure success fof the invasion’ short 


of providing an air cover or sending 
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in the marines. The invaders—all 
Cubans—were trained by the lI 
States, supplie 1 by the United 
and dis} atched by the United 
to carry out a plan written by US. 
military experts Kennedy 
knew D-day in had 
approved 

The New York Times 
a series of dispatches 
rebels’) acti 


nited 
States, 
States 


President 
advam e," and 
PI 
“Their 
directly 
The 


military 


(the 
were 
CIA. 

were trained by U.S 


ists and arm¢ 


vilies supe! 


vised by the exiles 


special! 


and air weap 
} 


division of the government operating 


National 
Security Council, hel ol 


under the President and the 
ganize, 
recent 


Cuban 


train, finance, 

{forts of the 

rthrow the Castro gov 
1e CIA mastermind- 

American 

Eisen 


unsuccessful 


ation for the 
government, first during the 
hower Administration and then un- 
Kennedy 
st-Dispatch put it 


he Iped Oor- 


der President 
The St. Louis P 

this way: “The CIA 

ganize, train, finance, and arm the 

Cuban refugees Many 

IA of monumenta 

They say the 


r¢ be ls acC- 


misman- 
CIA pre- 
cipit ated the attack without adeq iate 
coordination the Cubar 


ground and 


cuse the ( 
agement 
with under- 
without including gt 

in guerrilla tactic The 
operation was based on the 
assumpuon that a populs up- 
rising against Premier ( 
follow the first 


experier ed 
whole 
false 
would 
landing.’ 
The Castro charge, made 

he invasion attempt, 


whole scheme was larg 
was confirmed whe 


Time, the 


other 


show, 

sion came. As 

Times, 

vealed, leaders of the Cuban 

were kept under guard in Florida 

could not meddle in CIA ope 

ations. The New York Post 
“The CIA held the six 

members of the Cuban 

ary Co | incommunicado near an 

airfield som 

while the 
They 

the rebel forces o1 


and publicati 


they 
eported 
lea ling 
Revolution 
incl 
abandoned where in 

was un- 


permitted 


Florida ‘Invasion 


} 


qer way were not 


to join peak in 
thei name. Statements were Is- 
sued in their behalf of which they 
had no knowledge. Onl) it it 


cieal the 


own 


was 
invasion was going to fail 
were they consulted by top-ranking 
U.S. officials.” 


June, 1961 


Castroists were to be proven right 
in their predictions on other counts 
An editor in Havana 
me that the U.S. is “playing around in 
the least 


those who oppose Castro 


had assured 


‘lorida with progressive of 
After the 
abortive invasion, New York 
Times disclosed that the most social- 
ly forward-looking of the ant-Castro 


for« es, 


the 


the People’s Revolutionary 


“iS 01 o have re 


Movement, 
ceived no finan pport and al 
most no equipme! The CIA pre 
ferred to play wi he more 
ative 


tion that had 


consery 
rebels in Florida—the genera 
tile ] decent 


but ( 


had ceased to represent 


f 
democrats perhaps, 


nificant in tl 1omelan 
ally, 


sured 


the Cast spokesmen 
me ! 


that “when the i 
comes, the pe - ol 


vasion 

Cuba ll show 

their devotion to Fidel by refusing 

Chis, 

pre ved an accurat prediction 
As I think over my talks and 


ments with earnest, sincere] 


to join in the rebellion 


Loo, 
argu 


Cubans who sought 


cratic 
the basis for the invasion ps 
that gripped Cuba, I can see now 
how right they were, in this respect, 
accept the 


f American of 


and how wrong I was to 
solemn commitment 
ficials who hoot he very thought 
that we, CIA, were 


overthrow of 


thre 
planning the mil 
the Castro regime 
Where cd 
pressures are 
total embarg 
Starve 


from here? 


her ou 
equally dist 

bark on ful invasion, 
Ameri trag 
little idence ther our 
country 01 


with 
ically 
yrepared 
to pursue the only ro: ofters a 
measure ol 
negotiation ol 


long-range hope rious 


the differences that 
divide us 
I have 


some ol 
game of 


sought earli to relate 


disastrous 


the ste] 
tit-Lor-tat played by 


S$ in ic 


both 


economic front. I want 
mutual recrimina 
biect ot 


sides on the 
now 11S the 
negotiation 
cused the other of 
yOolullale The 
nt has charged that 


dilferences 
ban governm« 
nch bilateral negotia 
1960, but the Unit 
refused. “The government 
States,’ said C 


it ollered to lau 
tions in February 
d States 


nite 


stro at 


! 
Nations last September, 


matters 
( uba on 
this 
that 
anew 


ign to discuss 
country ol 
In January 
ann yunced 

to “begin 
a pattern of relations 
the United States. In 
tro again held out an olive branch, 
tablish friend 


nited States 


February 


cease support 
his revolution 
t July that the 
ba “could settle 


il +" ash 


nize that 


Trow 


basis 
and in 
hinted that 

any time for a 
with the new Ad 
And only last 


April invasion attempt 


man-to-man talk 

stration.” month, 

the 

partment coldly rebuffed a 

n ollfer of negotiation 

President Osval 
lorrado 


SS 


—— 


For its part, the U.S 
al ’ it 


Dandoned its earlier 


ryovernment 
claims that 
eeking negotiation with Castro's 
[here was a 

State Der 


had 


time, however, 
rtment empha 
expressed a willing 
matters on more 

separate occasions: 
not decline to 


1960, but 


negotiate 
merely dé 
tions laid 
United 

inilateral” 

im economy 

negotiations 

American enthusiasm for 
Cuba's 


j ridged by 


onse to 
nay be 
in the 


1¢ 
} LYvoU 
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dition for the negotiation [be- 
cause] the government of the United 
States to take 
whatever steps it deems necessary 

in the defense of the legitimate 
rights and interests of its people,” 
which have been “adversely affected 
of Cuba. The 
note also specified that before 
any negotiations it 
“explore” through 
normal diplomatic channels the sub- 
“manner 


must remain free 


by the unilateral acts” 
U.S 
embarking on 
’ 


would want to 


yects to be discussed and 
and place” of negotiations 
When attempts at bilateral 
tiations collapsed, both sides began 
to jockey for position before inter- 
The United States 
the dispute aired before the 
American States, 
ing that this type of regional 
conltormance 
provisions of the Inter- 
Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
and the OAS But 
mistrusted the OAS, arguing 
tool of the United 
s. Cuban Foreign Minister Roa 
d the OAS the “Ministry of 
United States. He 
that the United Nations 
controversy. 


nego- 


national bodies 

ranization ol 
contend 
h ndling would be in 
with the 
(\merican 
sistance charter. 


Was a 


ylonies of the 
demanded 


handle the 


Cuba's fears of shabby treatment 


before the OAS may have been pre 
and exaggerated, but few ob- 
jective students of the OAS doubt the 
United 
task 
niversity, in 
For- 
con 
exhaustive investigation 
) just be 
that 
as its objective, in 


mature 
pervasive influence of the 
States in its deliberations. A 
force it Northwestern l 

ort prepared for a Senate 


ns subcommittee, 


lan a year ag 


| 


imax 


came to a ¢ 


the restoration of 

status quo ante, not 

of underlying con- 

main, the OAS has 
ynservative organ providing 
yport for significant political 
In the background, the 

ted States 
reality.” 
1S idded.) 
nited States had its way, in 
n the OAS called a Foreign 
rs Conterence in San 
summer. It 


Jose, 
Rica, last 
1 spectacularly 


The United 


clear-cut 


Costa was not 
successful conference. 
States 


condemnation of 


failed to get a 
Soviet in- 
terference in hemisphere affairs, but 


24 


was obliged to content itself with a 
declaration that reaffirmed “faith in 
the regional system” and condemned 
in a extra-continental 
and the 
extra-continental intervention by any 
American 


general way 


intervention acceptance of 


State. 


Ss 
— 


—_——— 


Many Latin Americans were bitter- 
ly disappointed at the 
the They had hoped 
there might be direct talks between 
the Americans and Cubans, but US. 
officials spurned the proposal on the 
grounds that we not negoti- 
ate outstanding differences with Cas 
tro’s regime until Cuba renounced 
Soviet military protection. The Cu- 
ban government refused, but Foreign 
Minister Roa told the conference that 
Cuba ready to 
a bilateral way, on a footing of 
equality . . . her grave differences” 
with the United States 

Walter Lippmann, who had earlier 
suggested that the United States ask 
its Latin neighbors to help resolve 
the quarrel with Castro, reaffirmed 
after the San Jose declaration that “it 


outcome of 


conterence 


would 


stood negotiate “in 


would have been better to shrug off 
the phony military deal between 
Castro and the Soviet Union 
put our main 
ing to the 


4 


and to 
emphasis on 
American states to mediate 


] | risel " ] 1 
actively the useless and senseless quar- 


rel which Castro provokes 
Apparently some of the 
pants 
Szulc, who covered the conference for 


j 
the New York Time the 


ministers ol 


agreed According to 
ioreign 

Peru did 
! 


iown 


Venezuela and 
n the watered-~ 
they 
The 


added a caveat 


not sign evé¢ reso 


personally 
Mexican de 
that 


way “a 


lution because were 


opposed to it lega 
tion the declar- 


ation was in no condemna 
tion or 
aspirations for 


ment 


threat against Cuba,’ whose 


economic Improve- 
have deepest 
sympathy in the government and the 


people of Mexico.” 


and social justice 


In subsequent debates at the Unit- 
ed Nations, 
several Latin American diplomats ex- 
pressed 


and on other occasions, 


the hope that negotiations 
States 
During the Unit- 


between Cuba and the United 
might be resumed 
ed Nations last summer, 
the representative ob- 
served that the continuing dispute be- 
tween the United States and Cuba 


cliscussions 


Argentinian 


“harms all the other countries of the 
continent.” 
mere ly a 


It “constitutes for us 
but 
and equally a danger,” he said as he 
[he representa- 
tive of Ecuador expressed the view 
that if the dispute continued, the 
long-run victim would be “ the 
Cuban people and subsequently 
the other American peoples.” He add- 
ed that the Cuban government 
has shown a legitimate 
that in regard to Cuba there should 
be respect for the central principles 
of international co-existence, such as 
the principle that negotiation should 
be based on the 


not 


source of sorrow, also 


urged “conciliation.” 


insistence 


legal equality of 
for their 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, and 
political independence.” 


states and on_ respect 


When the United States-Cuban dis- 
pute came back to the Security Coun- 
cil in January, 1961, United Nations 
delegate Benites Vinueza of Ecuador 
said that his delegation was taking 
part in the debate “with an obvious 
feeling of sadness” since both states 
“are linked to my country by ties of 
close friendship.” 


The Chilean delegate made much 
the same point: “For us this is a most 
painful moment which we deplore 
more than most because we are linked 
to those countries by ties of all kinds, 
that been 
interrupted and by bonds that we 
always endeavored to strength- 

| she 


en.” Brazil, 
dangerously 


by a tradition has never 
have 


too, has indicated 


views oul position as 
intransigent 

Again, earlier this year, President 
Arturo Frondizi of Argentina ap- 
pealed to President Kennedy to ne- 
American-Cuban 
that such a 
looked on with favor by Latin Ameri- 
ca. Later on, when Argentina made a 


gotiate differences, 


course would be 


saying 


tentative offer to mediate the dispute, 
State De} irtment 


“quite obvious” 


officials said it 
that the United 

This frigid re- 
consternation in a 
number of Latin American capitals. 
Although Castro's stock has slumped 
sharply throughout the portions of 
Latin America I visited, I found in 
some responsible quarters the uneasy 
feeling that the United States has 
been too headstrong, that if it was at 
negotiate, which they 
to proceed 


Was 
States would reject it 


sponse created 


all willing to 
doubted, it was willing 
only on terms that would deny Cuba 


her sovereign right to make political 
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and economic deals with whomever 
she chose. 
This, 


concern 
States 


of course, is the heart of our 

the fear held in the United 
that what Walter Lippmann 
called “a phony military deal 
tween Castro and the Soviet Union” 
will endanger our security. It is not 
altogether an idle fear. It is held by 
many Americans of 
undoubted conviction that 


be- 


and 
has 


good will 
Cuba 
needed a revolution—demo- 
crati President Kennedy ex- 
pressed this concern with great clar- 
the 


CCLO- 


social 
style. 
ity when he said in his State of 
Union 
nomi 
negotiated. But 


message: “Questions ol 


and trade policy can always be 
Communist 


tion in this hemisphere can never be 


domina- 


negotiated.’ 

I would say several things about 
this concern: 

One—The Russian-Cuban alliance 
is purely defensive, involving only a 
situation in which the United States 
would first attack Cuba. 

Two—The enormous Soviet 
bility to deliver thermonuclear weap- 
ons from Russia with pin-point ac- 
greatly im- 
“only 


capa- 


curacy lessens Cuba's 


military base 


oul 


portance as a 


ninety miles from shores 


Three—] 


de nce, and 


eVi- 
our government has never 
charged, that the 
ing the Soviets to build missile o1 
other kind of 


though, to be 


could discover no 


Cubans are allow- 
any 
al- 


have 


bases in Cuba, 


sure, the Soviets 


plied Castro with arms 


refused. 


su} alter we 


Four—If it is 


while 


complained that 
Cuba might not be 


but 1 
} 


used as a 
ropaganda 
base against the | all 
Latin America, I that 
we have a fur greater capability, if 


; 
would 


military ather as a ] 


nited States for 
would argu 
we 
the 
America 
lines, than 


only use it, to influence 


events in Latin 


cours of 
| democrat have 
Communists to influ- 
ence it along totalitarian lines 
Five—We know from 
that has happened up to 
our approach 


non 


and the 


everything 
that 
of re prisals, 


now 
negative 
intercourse, and encouragement 
of invasion has tended to solidify the 
relationship between the Cubans and 
the Communists. Is it 


not logical to 


that a more 
mutual 
otiation, 

Soviet-Cuban hug? 


Six—Cuba, as James Re 


hope creative approach, 


} 


based respect 


might the 


on 


ine neg 
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Washington for the 
New York Times, pointed out recent- 
ly, “‘is present the 
United Even if and when it 
gets the 150 Communist MIG fighter 
planes . there 
to [our] security.” After all, he added, 
“the mere presence of military force 
in a weak country is 
a threat to a strong country. Turkey, 
for example, right Russia's 
border] has been getting from the 
United States far than 
Castro ever dreamed of getting from 
the Russians. The U.S 
cluding rockets 
warheads, has been situated in 


correspondent 


not a danger to 


States 


is no serious menace 


not necessarily 


on 
more powe I 


power, in 
nuclear 
Tur 
key for a long time, but the Russians, 
while annoyed by this fact, have not 


even with 


felt obliged to use their power to in- 
vade Turkey.” 

3ut beyond all these considerations 
is the rarely expressed fact that the 
United States is prohibited by the 
charter of the OAS, in whose prepar 
ation we played a decisive role, from 


intervening in 
clear to 


directly or indirect!) 
Cuba's revolution. It 
me, many of our friends 
around the world that, in encouraging 
the April invasion at 
violated both the letter 
Articles Fifteen to Sev 
enteen of the Charter which say: 


seems 


as it does te 


and assisting 
pt we 


} 


and spirit of 


“No state or group of states has the 
right to intervene, directly or in 
ectly, for any reason whatever, in 


internal or external affairs of 


any other state. The foregoing prin 
ciple prohit its not only armed force, 
ther form of interfer 
against the 


against tits 


but aiso 


ary 


; ; 
nomi iltural ele 


lic, Gra 
No state 


the use ol 


may use or en 


coercive 


; 


courage measures 
tical characte1 
the will 
Ihe territory of a 

Emphasis added.) 
Obviously we wrote this language 


OAS protect 


order to force sovereign 


of another state 
state is inviolable.” 
charter to 


into the 
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Latin America from Communist in- 
filtration, 


} 
doubt thi: 


but can any honest Amer! 
toward 


ican it oul poll y 


Cuba has violated both 
and spirit of our own cr 
now doubt that we have given 
“the 


and 


anyors 


aid, direct and indirect, against 


| 


personality” of the Cuban state 


against its economic, and 


cultural element 


altern 


The on 
interventl it 


itive 
seems 
uine neg 

the hands 

quired by 

thing else 


inal 
ol tit-lor-tat 

the gull magnify 
tainly it would 


sum 
hic h ( 
ind 
' j 
nevel ninish 

le cle ; } ommunists 

I ( us 
who has 

. ; wever faint] 
neve! , vevel alntuly, 


olf appeasement, arned where our 
would lead “The people at 
home who have begun to talk loudly 


about ( 


pame 


» well to remember 


Suez crisis started. It started, 


uba will 
how the 
in effect, because the late John Foste1 
{ tit-Lor-tat 

The 
tit-Lor 


tat with Castro is already 


Dulles be game oO 


Gamal Nasse! 
temptation yin a game ol 


with 


strong, and it is likely to grow 
el Cut the 
the American 


untouched in Cuba 


strong 
quota, and Castro will 
seize investments still 
Increase the pres 
sure, and he will demand the evacu- 
ation ot Guan 
Break diplomatic 
will make Cuba 
our hemisphere Compared 
Castro, Nasser 1s humble, 
If Nasse1 reacted v10] 


beginning of a 


naval base 
ind he 


base in 


inamo 
relations 


into a Soviet 


game ol 


Castro « be expected t ac 


times moreé lently. He cz in 


ten 
tact 
be ex pected Lo | game of 
tit-for-tat mit of his 
resources.’ 


Alsop's 


has been 


1960, 


out with § startling 


and yet men 
high in the dy Administration, 
not excluding the President 


around with 


comple en there are 
Kenne 
who 
playing 
sion of the game 


nowhere exce] 


lead same 
and re- 


street ol ! 
Said Senator Mike Mans- 


dead { nd 
crimination 
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field to his colleagues in the Senate 
“We had fact that 
there will be no side 
The fact is that th 


better face the 


victory tor one 
or the othe! 
pute has al caused serious d 
Cuba, to the United 
Western Hemisphere.” 
the | 
this 
the 


imm- 
States, 


re idy 
age to 
and to the 
In his State of nion message 
year, Presi 
hearts of 
men of good will 
said, “If freed 


were to 


to Congress earlier 
dent 


ce mocrathk 


kennedy won 
every- 
where when he dom and 
Communism 
man’s allegiance 
I would look 
contidence.” Why are we 


The 


reserves of 


compete Lor 
in a world of peace, 
to the future with ever 
Increasing 
unwilling to compete in Cuba? 
| nited 
good will al ng the people ol Cuba 

the Why 


not, then, compete by embarking on 


Q 


States has vast 


and Communists do not 


a progra Ol creative negotiations 


designed t ach, if nothing more, 


a live-an t-] agreement? Castro 


has stated his Willingness to cease 
the Cuban revolu- 
Latin America if 


encouragement otf 


ellorts to export 

tion to the rest of 

ll end ow 

r the Cuban rebels in 

We of Soviet 
Russia, but we recognize her, 

with her exchange cultural re- 

lations. We say » despi the cor 

La America 


I 
recognize them, ié 


ideology 
trade 
and 
rupt cdictatorsh , 
with 
and aid them. We ot even 
but 
its envoy and ours m egularly 
in Warsaw to hagel 

But Cuba 


but we 
them, 


recognize 


do two things 


rather, not do two things. 


One—W not be lured again 
by the CIA an ther 
to embarking on further military a 


t10n agains ba We 


i¢ illy 


adventurers in 


must em] 


not  § impeded by ju 


into Such a co 


woul reprehensible and 
legally rong \ I - ni that, 
over Latin 
Yankee im 


it woul ate, all 

America 

perialism gunboat diplomacy. It 
yuuld destroy Cuba's sovereignty in 

violation of our 

under the OAS 


would fatally im} 


image ol 


solemn 
And most of all, it 
Mair one ol our most 


treasured one stemming 
Declaration of Independ- 
governments derive their 
the 


Castro 


concepts, 
the 
that 
pows rs 


from 
ence, 
the consent of 
that 


just from 


governed, for it is clear 


sull retains the support of a majority 
of his people 


We must do nothing to en- 


Two 


courage the restoration of the status 
for this only pave 


for new and blood- 


could 
violence 
shed it lat and. There has 
that 
counter-revolutionary 


ind 


tragK isl 


distur] evidence 


been bing 

some ol the 

forces we are encouraging assist- 

ing are bent on sweeping out much 
| as the ill of 

revolution. The April 

attempt showed how closely 


of the g od as wel 
Castro's inva- 
our 


conservative 


sion 
CIA 


crowd 


works with the 


" } 
among tne 


exiles. 

the 
walt- 
Far from resting on 
CSE two negative the 


yuld be- 


These two “d ' represent 
minimum requirements of a 
sec pol eo 
concepts, 
United States, believe, sh« 
gin 1e possibilities of a 
moau i yerhaps to propose 
the kind of in- 
formal committ the psychologist in 
Havana sugg 2 that 
would probe for roads to understand- 
first 
committing After all, we 
have left them only the Communists 

ilk to. It is that af 
and talked, and they listened 
ind we to 


the establishment of 
committee 


ing and agreements without at 


o 
i 


anyone 
conceivable 


side of the story 
heirs, we might find a spot of com 
W c have 


else. 


mon ground tried almost 


everything 


ee 


Everywhere in the world, said 
James Reston of the New York Times 
United States is “trying 
» defend or establish over- 


that ll 


recently, the 


a simple 
riding principle 
’ 


force shall not 


indirectly, to 


} 
and that all 


be user directly ofr 


achieve political ends, 
international disputes shall be set 
tled by nited 
States will be fouling its own concept 


negotiation.” The I 


unless it ends 


of world order its sul 
len refusal to negotiate with Castro’s 
Cuba. We are from the 
Communists in that we believe, or say 


we believe, tl 


different 


at law must prevail over 
Here, with a powerful giant 
opposed to a tiny 1 


to prove we mean what we 


powel 
island, is oul 
chance 


Say. 
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M PRINCIPAL purpose when I left 
1 Cuba for parts of South and 
Central America was to determine 
what other Latin America ocieties 
were doing to prevent the rise of Cas- 
troism and Communism by respond- 
ing to the relentless pressure for 
reform rolling up from the wretcl 
countryside and the city 
you moving fast enough 
ically, to prevent totalitaria 
ons?” This, in essence, was the 
I asked everywhere I w 
I sought my answer first in 
countries that command the 
rim of South America 
and Colombia. Both 
new democracies nursing 
form programs. Both co 
ght between the pi 
persistent pressures 
far left. B 
gling with <« 
ments because of facti 
attended their birth 
My ove 
both 


in a hopefu 
reform is 


between the 
poor. I want 
first 

In 

salier 

vault 
modern 
fabulous rate 


ably brief perio 


ine. 1961 


VENEZUELA and COLOMBIA 


- New Outposts of Democracy 


lence and dictatorship—the former as 
frequent and the latter as brutal as 
in any country in the 

nated the Venez 

for one or 

Venezuel 


constitt 


yn 


the 


in the 


edge of 


ime, 


remar©rrs 





government and the press charged 
off the 
nist propaganda, but the 


affair, as usual, to Commu- 
bitterness of 
the Venezuelans 
and 
spread than could 
sham political show 


When the 


ment ol 


ran much deeper 


was more genuine and wide 


be explained by a 
revolutionary govern- 
Romulo Betancourt came to 
1959, it took 
a country that was riddled with 
poverty, bursting with pressures for 
extrem¢ 
and saddled with a short-term debt of 
a billion-and-a-half dollars as a re- 
sult of the waste, graft, and plunder- 
ing by the Perez Jimenez regime. 
Venezuela's wealth in 
petroleum she is the second largest 
producer in the world and in other 
resources, notably iron ore, has pro- 


power in February, 


I 
ove! 


and immediate solutions, 


Staggering 


duced the highest rate of economic 
growth and per capita income in 
Latin America. The tax revenues 
from Venezuela’s immense oil pro- 
duction might have made the coun- 
try a model of healthy, promising 
development, but Betancourt in- 
herited a society in which explosive 
tensions were as deep and the gulf 
between the fabulously wealthy and 
the desperately poor was as great as 
in any Latin America 
The country was broke when Betan- 
court took over, and it is tottering 
on the bankruptcy even 


today 
= 


history of 


country in 


edge of 


Venezuela's violence, 
directed at itself, has not come to an 
end with the birth of democracy. 
Plots from the right and the left 
have rocked the country during the 
past year. A bombing 
plot, said to have been inspired by 
the reactionary Trujillo dictatorship 
in the Dominican Republic, nearly 
killed President Betancourt last 
June. His hands are still red and 
raw from the bombing, and his face 
bears some of its marks. Last Decem- 
ber and January it was the leftists’ 
turn to stage a series of bloody riots 
and bus burnings which shook the 
nation and brought a_ suspension, 
still largely in effect, of several basic 
constitutional liberties designed to 
keep the terrorists in check 

The tensions, confusion, and drop 
in confidence produced by these dis- 
orders have done much to slow the 
progress of the fledgling democracy. 


right-wing 
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In many Venezuela is widely 


regarded as 


ways, 
the most important test 
of democracy in Latin America, but 
impeded not only by 
from 
the resistance of 


its course 1S 
left and right, 
the 
community, including a number of 
American 
course of 
enable 


violent 
but by 


pressure 
business 
investors, to the only 
reform that would 
Venezuela to stand on its own 


social 


feet as a stable democracy. 


“We are in the midst of a great 


dilemma,” said President Betancourt 
“Either the Cuban method will pre- 
vail, or we will do it the Venezuelan 
way—a legal, evolutionary 
tion. To do it the Venezuelan 
we shall have to forge steadily for 
ward with a program of social prog- 


revolu 


way, 


ress that helps redress the grievances 
which our people legitimately hold 
against 

The grievances are great 
these: 

q Unemployment stands at twelve 
to fifteen per cent of the working pop 
ulace. Illiteracy blights the lives of 
fifty to sixty per cent of the people. 


society as it functions now 


Consider 


q Half a million children of school 
age are unable to attend school be 
cause of the chronic shortage of 
teachers and educational facilities 

q Some two per cent of the land- 
owners hold seventy-five per cent of 
the land. 

q Half the nation suffers from dis- 
ease and malnutrition. 

q Housing is desperately short; 
more than one-third of the population 
lives in blighted hovels. 

§ Throughout the country, most 
people have inadequate food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. 

@ In Caracas alone, some three to 
four hundred 
of them and hungry, 
live in ramshackle huts made of card 
board, mud, and tincans on hillsides 
that run with sewage. 


thousand persons, half 
unemployed 


{ Down in the and on hills 
across the city are the great mansions 
of the multi-millionaires. In Caracas, 
ire 120,000 boys under twelve 
years of age who have no hom They 
are called the aba? | 
These are but a few of the grim 
that may help 
outlines of the challen 


fronts 


reveal the 
ge that 
Betancourt and his re 
They are 


Statistics 
con 


ime 


{ 
i 


struggling on every 


g ront 
to relieve tension by multiplying 
portunity, but the 


The disheartenin: 


pace 1s paint 


slow. 4 slowness 
sults from a variety of causes: 
One 


ate one, 


The regime itself is a moder- 
committed to acting demo- 
cratically, and thus slowly 


Two 


on a 


When it does move forw ard 
reform front, it 
crippling from the 
powerful and a 
group of American business interests, 
ind from 
far leftist forces 

Three—It is a 
ment that must 
right flanks—in other words, 
promise before it 


encounters 
resistance sull 
oligarchy certain 


sabotaging interference 


coalition govern- 
secure its left and 
com 
goes into 
It is woefully = sh 
partly as the 
plundering of the dictatorship 


Four 


funds, result 


Five—As an infant democracy, with 
no reserve of trained manpower, the 
Betancourt government is every 
where seriously hampered by a lack 
of administrative, rial, and 
technical personnel to staff the 
many number two and three spots in 
government 


pr yer ts 


manage 


and on major public 

Another problem, which deserves 
separate treatment, arises from Presi 
dent Betancourt’s p 
mitment to maintaining a constitu 
tional democracy 


issionate com 


This is a demand 
ing commitment in terms of his time 
and foundations 
of Venezuelan freedom are 
He must work 
to prevent 

so much so 
times not 


energy because the 
so fragile 
endlessly 


and scheme 


coups from left 
that he some- 
to have the time and ener- 
gy he needs to build the 

underpinnings of political 


and right 


seems 


solid social 
democra 
cy. Betancourt, once a Communist, 1s 
believer in dem«¢ 

form. He 


to count each day that 


now a true 


d 


emocratic re 
Ppovernment survives 
The and 
his stewardship represent 


pe riod of 


two vears three 


constitutional] 
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ims, and it has embarked 
n a program of building new homes 
a program h roal is 70,000 


new lwe : yeal nodest 


enough bi ginning considering the 


rapidly growing po 


present backle yp ot ¢ 
00.000) new 


n credi 
linance supervision 
the work themselves 

To combat unem} 

rnment is seeking 

tries to Venezue 


consul 

by America 
terprise, but 
heavy indust 


harvey b cause 
kittish about 
of the 
the progr: 
of adequate 
meaningful 
the demand of 
mestic business comm 
cal responsibility,” 
balanced budget and 
tures for job-creating 
In the all-important 
ian reform, the 
ing diligent 
rhe problem 


moderate pro 


barked 





a fair number of relatively extreme 
leftists who are not Communists, but 
mostly Betancourt 
shaping it in his own image of demo 
cratic, middle-of-the-road 
reform. 


has succe¢ ded in 


moderate, 


Castroism represented a powerful 
force in the Venezuelan labor move 
ment a more but its 
hold on the workers has dropped de- 
cisively. For example, back in early 
1960, the Venezuelan move- 
ment signed a pact of friendship and 
collaboration with Castro's Com- 
munist-dominated movement. 
More recently, however, the council 
of the CTV voted thirty-seven to 
twenty-three to put the pact in a 
deep freeze and leave it that way in 
definitely. The twenty-three votes of 
the minority from the Com- 
munist and those which had 
been expelled from the AD for tak- 
ing a far leftist position on a num- 
ber of domestic and foreign policy 
issues. 


year or 


ago, 


labor 


labor 


came 
unions 


been denied a 
government by 
are 
tne 


Communists have 
the 


President 


role in national 


Jetancourt, but they 
represented in both houses of 
and, fairly 


municipal government. 


legislature widely, in 
setan- 
court to the presidency and his AD 
party to coalition power in congress, 
the Communists polled three per 
cent of the vote for president and 
six per cent for congressional 
Claiming only 30,000 members in a 
total population of 7,000,000, they 
are a small but tightly 
group that makes no 
hopes to destroy the Betancourt gov- 
ernment 
ing and 
form laws 


In the elections which sent 


seats. 


organized 
secret of its 


They oppose as too weasel- 
the same _ re- 
the wealthy 
oligarchy as too radical and confisca- 
tory 


conservative 
resisted by 


They would not be greatly dis- 
turbed if a right-wing 
overthrew the democratic 


army coup 
Betancourt 
regime, for this would simplify things 
for them. It would be much easier, 
for example, to fire away at the un- 
complicatedly reactionary position of 
the right than to try to undermine 
the which is the 
heart of Betancourt administra- 
tion 


democracy 
the 


SOC ial 


Venezuela's Communist spokesmen 
make occasional pilgrimages to the 
shrines in Moscow and Peking, but 
insist they are “absolutely independ- 


ent” of both—a claim no one takes 
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seriously. They are aided in thei 
domestic efforts by a considerable 
flow of written materials from Soviet 
Russia and Communist China and by 
Communist wave radio pro- 
grams in Spanish beamed to Latin 
America from the mother countries 

programs, incidentally, which are 
more and _ longer-lasting 
than those beamed that way in Span- 
ish by the Voice of America 

On the far right, the dominant 
oligarchy of banking, commercial, 
industrial, landowning interests 
secks to kee pa tight rein on reform. 
It regards 
radical, 


short 


numerous 


and 


Betancourts regime as 
ultra-conservative an 
Republican Senator 
Homer Capehart of Indiana conclud- 
ed after a personal tour of inspec- 
tion that “the coalition government 
is attempting to put into effect 
moderate and social poll- 
cies which are quite necessary for 
the future development of the 
nation. 

Many of the Venezuelan oligarchy, 
and more than a few American busi- 
ness men, a return of the 
times of Jimenez they 
could be sure of their special conces 
sions, tax favors, and _police-state 
stability. They their distaste 
for the moderate regime of Romulo 
Jetancourt by holding back on ex- 
pansion and promoting a flight of 
capital from Venezuela. 

Most of the keenest observers with 
whom I talked that 
Venezuela's more on 
fear than fact, that it is psychological 
and political rather than economic. 
The declining confidence is based 
on the presposterous fear that Betan- 
court 15S too fast, and 
on the concern over 
lack of clear- 
cut direction by the government. 


but so 
American as 


economit 


yearn [or 


Perez when 


show 


are convinced 


CTI1S1S is based 


going too tal 


more 


riots, disorders. 


tenable 


and a 


One forward-looking American bus- 


iness man put it to me this way: 
“ great man, true 
liberal, but he is so tied 
down by the coalition and so harassed 
by the pressures from left and right 
that he has not been able to produce 
a clear-cut that commands 
confidence. Moreover, those of us who 
believe in reform are disturbed that 
there are elements in Betancourt’s 
AD party that want to go too far to- 
ward the left—to include schemes of 
nationalization in their program 
and this dismays us. That is 
there is a lack of confidence and a 
flight of capital. I am_ personally 
optimistic about the future, but the 
government has a long, hard road to 
travel.” 

I was to heir again and again that 
Betancourt's major 
testing ground for all Latin Ameri- 
ca in the struggle the ex 
tremism of Castroism and Commu- 
and the middle-of-the-road 
course of democratic reform. Many of 
those with whom I talked were hope- 
ful but few were optimistic about the 
outcome 


Betancourt is a 
democratic 


program 


why 


Venezuela is a 
between 


nism 


two alterna- 
tives,” said one highly placed Ameri 


can observer, “a race 


“It is a race between 


between greatly 


accelerated social revolution 


and 


bloody revolution. Venezuela is 
wealthy. If cannot, 
with all her vast resources, make the 
turn, I would 
despair for all Latin America. There 
is a fighting chance for success here, 
but it will take greater effort, more 
sacrifice, and a measure of U. S. 


to achieve the and 


enormously she 


moderate, democratic 


aid 
social economi 
} } 
progress on which political democra- 
cy must rest. 


zuela’s side.” 


Time is not on Vene- 


rhis judgment expressed the mood 
of many American, Vene- 
zuelan, and United Nations official I 
interviewed. It the mood in 
which I left Venezuela for Colombia 


another 


was 


— 


— 


—— 


Many of Colombia's internal prob- 
lems are quite different from Vene- 
zuela’s, but they add up to the same 
challenge—a 
tyranny. Fourth 
South America, as large as 
Oklahoma, New 
bined, Colombia's 


race against time and 


largest country in 
l exas, 
and Mexico com- 
climate includes 
extreme tropical heat and steady bit 


ing cold. The lofty Andes enter 
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southwest 
fan out in 


Colombia in the 
the and 
mountain ranges 


part of 
three 
a fact which colors 
the political life of the country 

Like its 
zuela, Colombia 
] 


958, threw 


country 


Vene- 
recently, in 


eastern neighbor, 
only 
brutal 


acquired a 


out a cdictator- 


ship and democratic 
government, but one with a unique 
constitutional form 

Colombia had 
itself on a long tradition of 


More 


Unlike Venezuela, 
prided 
constitutional government 
than a decade ago, however, it suc 
cumbed to _ dictatorship last 
phase of which was unde he brutal 
rule of General Rojas Pin- 
illa, a cruel, strutting, power-hungry 
tyrant regime 
wholesale graft and 
by numerous arrests 
Colombia 
cause of the high price of coffee, far 
and impor- 
tant crop, but Rojas Pinilla and his 


associates piled up su h enorm« 


Gustavo 


was marked by 
and 
murders. 


then be- 


whose 
corruption 

and 
was prospt rous 


away Colombia’s most 
us pt I- 
sonal fortunes that when the dictator 
powell he left the 
When Rojas 
Pinilla fell in the 
rejoicing was unparalleled in the his- 
of Colombia 
The 


sion 


was driven from 
in debt 


a brief 


country deeply 


revolution, 


tory 


end of a decad of s 


and 


uppres- 
followed by the 
re-establishment of a « 

but 
Colombia had 
tury 


terror was 
ynstitutional 
lines 


cen- 


along curious 
been torn for a 
between two parties the on- 
1 the Liberal 
sense of politic il 
bloody 


When the Conserva 


re 
afl 


not in 
conflict, 


lines 


the 


but violent, 


actual civil war 
as they were for 
embarked 
rsecution 


tives were In power, 


a considerable time, the 

violent pe 
the murder of 
Liberals by the Con- 


] 
11iery 


on a program of 
which Ited in 


thousands of 


resu 


servative police and sok 


With the overthrow of the dictator- 
of Rojas Pinilla, the big ques- 
1 was which party could rule with- 


out ating a new chaos and violence 
that might overthrow democracy and 
re-establish dictatorship 


bitter, 


Given the 


century-old divisior it 
ear that 


oof whist 
JUMLa nich 


was 
] neither could. The 


took 


dictatorship 


( ruling 
after the 


brought 


charge 
collapse ol the 
both pa tl together to 
extraordinary 
1 take a turn at the 


and both parties would share 


solution 
woul 

' 
control 


of the legislative branch. 


June, 1961 


The exact details of the peace set- 
tlement, after a false start or 
were these: No matter what 
political mood of the 
Liberals were to have the first 
dent, for then the 
servatives have the 


two, 
the 
the 
pre $l- 
Con 


presi 


country, 


four years; 
would 
dency, and so on for sixteen ars 
In addition, seats in Cong 
vincial governorships, and other key 


posts were to be divided equal v be 


ress, 


pro 


s for the 
Both parties agreed to 


tween the two parti sixteen 
year period 
this they felt it represented 
the only hope for a peaceful 
tion of their bitter 

' 


At best, of course, this peculiar ar 


because 
resolt 
differences 

rangement makes for a_ precarious 
balance that requires a great deal of 
tact 
is designed to 
ing device for 


and tolerance on both sides. It 
serve only as a hold 
the restora 
tion of genuine democracy. At 
it is, in 
basic principle of 
denies the 


eventual 
worst, 
effect, a negation 
voters, 

the right to choose the party 


leaders to govern them 
Liberals and Conservatives a 
was the only way they could 
gether in peace under a constitution 
al system 

The Liberals captured an impres 
sive majority ol the votes in the first 
election, but it does them 


they must share 


control equi 
the Conservatives f 
fiery spokesmen of the Liberal 
leftists all, 


some oO 


are chafing und 

rigid arrangement and are demai 
ing a change. But change, if it is 
come 


until 


constitutionally, cannot com«e 
alter a 


ind 


after 1962 until 
Conservative presid | ed 
" 


a new congress convened, 


constitutional amendment 
the 
sessions of the congress 


Fortunately for Colombia, 


affirmative vote of two succe 


fragile political system was reinforced 
somewhat by the 
Cama! 


lection to 


Lleras 


considerable 


the « 
presidency of Alberto 
. : 


go, a leader of ability, 


vision, and hemispheric 


n Aug 
Aug 


progressive 


1¢ l on oct 


composition 


his 


One of the sig 
the past few 


idvances of 
a sharp 


a sort 


penetrate 


ster violence 


ancient « ircl 
brake m more 
The 


result has 





fitful progress, and a considerable 
accumulation of unfinished business. 

In public housing, for example, the 
government is helping to build low- 
cost homes at the rate of about 15,000 
but this is not nearly fast 
enough. The present need is for at 
least 275,000 homes. New re- 
quirements are growing at the rate 
of 25,000 a year, or 10,000 more than 
are being built to meet old needs. 
From all I could learn, the govern- 
ment agency in charge is doing an 
excellent job as far as it goes in 
helping to provide modest homes on 
twenty-year payment plans, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. It is hamper- 
ed by lack of funds but the agency is 
now hopeful the United States will 
make a loan available to meet this 
pressing need. 


a year, 


new 


Agrarian reform is a major concern 
of the Lleras government. Much has 
been done under existing legislation, 
but a new measure designed to speed 
progress and provide the tools for 
better management was still alive in 
the although blocked by 

forces, when | 
this spring 


congress, 
conservative was in 
Colombian 
after 
scientific de 
DDT 
made it 
possible to control much disease in 


Colombia 
agriculture was revolutionized 
World War II by 
velopments 
other 


new 
The discovery of 
and insecticides has 
the tropics and open vast new lands 
The introduction of 
cattle that 
in the lowlands has added significant- 
ly to 


to cultivation 


a new breed of prospers 


Colombia's meat-producing 
capacity, as has the use of new graz- 
ing grasses that the 
tropics 


grow well in 

[he two principal ingredients of 
Colombian land reform are parcelli- 
zation, under which the government 
sells plots of land to farmers under 
favorable terms, and colonization of 
the domain, under which 
farmers are given a piece of land and 
the credit to begin operations. As the 
country’s principal landowner, hold- 
ing seventy-five per cent of the land, 
this government is able to move 
much more rapidly than are those 
elsewhere in Latin America where so 
much of the held in large 
estates by private landowners 

Most 
have 
four 


public 


land is 


Colombian farmers today 
little 


which 


land 
acres—on they 
sugar. They are hampered in 
improving their lot by ignorance of 


precious one to 
raise col- 


fee o1 
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modern methods—seventy-five per 
cent of the rural population, for ex- 
ample, is illiterate. A Colombian 
who understands the farm problem 
pleaded eloquently with me for the 
establishmeht of farm machinery 
centers, with U. S. funds, that would 
lend out equipment to farmers with- 
out charge. 

“Such a plan,” he argued, “would 
bring direct assistance to the farmers, 
who know that this is an 
American operation and would re- 
spond accordingly.” He told me how 
widely and favorably the Rockefel 
lers are known for their experiment- 
al work in Colombian agriculture. I 
heard much the same about the 
Rockefellers in Venezuela. 

Where it is functioning effective- 


would 


ly, the agrarian reform program does 
much to contain the rising pressure 
for a better life and check the de- 
mand for more extreme solutions. I 
was told, for example, of one Com 
munist-dominated 
where the government went in with 
its parcelization program, offering 
title to land and agricultural credit 
The Communist 
plan as “capitalistic subterfuge.” 


area of violence 


leaders opposed the 
But 
government agents talked directly to 
the people. They held out the papers 
and said, “Here are the titles to the 
land. Do them, or 
you prefer to listen to Communist 
promises?” The landless 
broke from their Communist 
leadership, accepted the titles, and 
till their own land with great 
satisfaction 


you want would 


peas ints 
away 


today 


= 


more to the 
distribution of 
land to the landless. There is the ur- 
gent need to provide technical as 
sistance and 
build 
and to 
the 


much 
the 


But there is 


problem than 


extension 
medical 
roads from 


services, to 
schools and facilities, 
construct 
farms to the main 
traffic. The Lleras government is 
moving ahead on all these fronts, 
but the pace is not rapid enough. 
The present plan calls for placing 
some 60,000 families on their 
land through _parcelization 
colonization, but the 


farm families urgently 


access 


arteries of 


own 
and 
number of 
needing help 
is estimated to be six or times 
that total. The building of rural 
schools and medical centers is an 


seven 


even slower process. The compelling 
need for crop diversification—coffee 
now provides nearly eighty per cent 
is much in the 
but prog 


of foreign exchange 


mind of the government, 


ress has been slow. 
In the field of 
government 1S 


the 


modest 


education, 
achieving 
progress, but nothing resembling the 
results of the crash program in 
Cuba. The country as a 
more than fifty per 
To combat this 
Lleras 


four-year 


whole is 
illiterate 
the 
embarked on a 
8.600 


cent 
condition, 
regime has 
plan to 
classrooms for primary schools to 
serve 364,000 pupils. This would re- 
duce the present classroom deficit by 


construct 


thirty-five per cent in four years, but 
would not resolve the whole problem 


until 1972, at the earliest 


Symbolic of the Lleras regime's ap- 
proach to the challenge in Colombia 
['VA-type 


River, at 


is the development of a 
of program on the Cauca 
Cali, a city of 600,000 
many of them living on the edge of 
The project 
calls for the production and distribu- 
flood 


than 


inhabitants, 


starvation. integrated 


tion of hvydroelectric power, 


ation for 
a million acres of land. Financing 
of the program has come in part 
from the United States, in part from 
the World Bank, and in part from a 
special tax on the wealthier landown- 
ers. It is far from completed, but it 


control, and irrig more 


is achieving 
now. A group of 

example, enticed some 3,000 persons 
from a local 
them 


affirmative results even 


civic leaders, for 
pro-Castro leader by 

how the project 
would help them to help themselves 


life 


Castroism, as 


showing 


to a bette 


Latin 
up-and- 
in Colombia. A year o1 

( uban 
his program commanded more 
ninety per cent of Colombian public 
opinion, but it skidded to a 
small fraction of that 
now. A recent representative 
showed that sixty-six per 
ban 


elsewhere in 


America, has followed an 
down course 
more and 


ago 


than 


has 
proportion 
poll 
cent of ur- 
Colombians seventy-four 
per cent of rural felt that 
Castro’s was not a good example tor 

to follow On the 


and 
residents 


other 
hand, there rsuasive evidence 
that failure of the 


solve the 


government to 


country’s pressing prob 


I I 
lems could lead to a considerable re- 


vival of Castroism 
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numeri- 
the 


estimate 


The Communists are not 
cally potent 
party, 
i 


t 


most students of 
Lleras, 


5.000 to 6,000 


legalized by 
s strength at But its 


influence is far greater than these 
numbers imply because of the party's 
massive production and distribution 
of Communist literature. In 
shops, restaurants, and other places 
where people are chair-ridden for a 
time, they are sandbagged with Com- 
munist Castroist 

Colombian told me that the 
Communists do a much better job 
than the Americans in making their 
propaganda available to the people 
“The Americans,” he 
over-confident. They need 
more than they are 
present the democrati 
point of view to people who are still 
not what direction is best.” 


barber 


and publications 


One 


of Colombia. 
j 


said, “are 


to do a lot now 


doing to 


sure 
This same Colombian, a petroleum 
technician with 
standing of 
pleaded for a 
gram ol 
Colombian 


under- 
mood, 
extended 


considerable 
his 
more 
American scholarships for 


country’s 
pro 
far more ex 
program of Ameri 
an professors to Colombian univer- 
enlarged Ameri 

teaching 


students, a 
pansive sending 
( 


greatly 


4 


sities, and a 


can-financed program of 


English to Colombians 

“There is an incredible hunger to 
know English,” he 
1 some 


ne 
Golng 


“You are 
to make this 
possible, but there is much more you 


said 
things now 


can do by way of extending the pro 
gram and making it available to 
those who cannot afford 
When 
learn 


] 
would 


to pay the 


people learn 


the 


cost you so lit 


fe es 
they 


democracy. It 


pre sent 
English, ways of 


tle to expand your 
And as for scholarships, it is impor- 
tant to that 
Castro Communist sentiment Is 
lodged 
make more 
and make 


enou th so 


present operation 


remember much of the 
and 
with students. If you would 
scholarships available, 
them 
the potential 
English 


States, 


available early 
rec iprents 
before they got 


j . 
great 


could learn 


to the could do a 


deal to 


you 
impress the younger genera- 
tion with what American-style democ- 
has to offer them.” 

This 


racy 


Colombian, and several 


all of them devout Catholics, 


were remarkably « ex press 


ing their judgmen ing the 
Church's rol letel 


Catholi 


i€ in 
Colombia 
“The Church,” said 


June, 1961 


technician, “has been a thoroughly 
until recently. It 
worked closely with the Conservative 
Party, often 
of liberals by violence 
munity the Church 
the best land, 
some cases 


reactionary force 
condoning lig 1idation 
In every com 
owned much of 
the 
richest 


and priests in 


were the men in 
town. They aligned themselves with 
the oligarchy in combating social re 
form and keeping the poor in thei 
place.” 

But this has now changed, at least 
in part, he said. “Cardinal Concha 
is an enlightened, forward-looking 
leader who has been seeking to make 
the Church a great force for 
reform. 


tionary 


social 


There are still many rea 
priests but those at the top 


of the hierarchy are working hard to 


achieve countrywide 


The direction 


improvement 
hopeful.” 
through 


is definitely 
this all 
Venezuela, for in 
Church 1s 


he iT 
America. In 
official 


arrayed on the side 


] was to 
Latin 
stance, the now 
yf social progress 
the 
Venezuela 


every ally 


This is vastly because 
democratic forces in 


need 


important 

both 
and Colombia they 
democracy, 
both 


rams 


can get. Both cling to 


and 


l pi rf 


relentlessly by 


each in its own way, are 
Both 
the ex 


and left. And 


swiftly and 


t 
committed to reforn 
are battered 
treme 


both must 


right 
mort 


forces ol 


move 
resolutely to put 
order if they are 


their houses in 
to keep irom drop 
ing off the deep end to the dictator 


they only recently 
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HAITI and DOMINICAN 


REPUBLIC 


ge Two Dictators Share an Island 


FE ISLAND of Hispaniola, discov 
Christopher Columbus 
1492, 1 ed by 


Dominican 


two 


ch are corrupt 
dif 


nations. 


significant 
two 

( whose peo 
while 

bl white 
speak 
Republic 
ustrialized 
ninated by 
ire 
by bribe in- 


Repu 


whose 


1¢ 18 
pe ople 


Dominican 


countries 


between Puerto Rico 
equently 


lescribed as 
id where th 


" ancient 
Africa, including voodoo 
with a renaissance in 
provide a distinctive 
rates Haiti 
the Caribbean. I 

t] } 


his side olf 


her 
saw 
Haitian 


most of my time there was 
: 


trom 


spent exploring the POLttics and 
i I I 


eco 
nomics le country 

of the most beauti- 
world. While 


oul 


I did see some 
ful women in 


Haitian 


the 
standards, 


bear farm 


he streets 


tall 


ind in the 


black, colorful 
yudly 


baskets 


marketplace 
he ads 


their 


ly dressed, with erect 


as they balance heavy- 
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laden with the stuff they hope to 
sell. They walk like queens. Ssome- 
times they will walk several days and 
nights from farm to market while 
their husbands, if they have them, 
work the field. There 
sellers in the market- 
place and so few customers that one 


stay home to 


are so many 
almost gets the impression that they 
are playing store, as children will, 
selling to The women, 
duty-bound by tra- 
men 
earned in the market. 
Haiti is a country of green moun- 


each other. 


incidentally, are 
to bring home to their 


penny 


dition 
every 
tains and water, of 

beautiful 
a country of 


blue-green 
and 
also 


magnificent foliage 


but it is 
some of the most squalid slums in 
the world 
in Port-au-Prince 
tolerable 
no toilet 


beac he >, 


Ikere are many streets 
have an in- 


there 


which 


stench because are 


and facilities, in- 
doors or out, in whole blocks of the 


capital city. 


sewage 


and violence 


are no strangers to the people of 


Corruption, tyranny, 
Haiti. Haitian history is replete with 
bloody for From 
1804 to Haiti two 
rulers served 
The 
thrown or died in office, five of them 
violently. From 1915 to 1934, the 
occupied by U. S. Ma- 
dispatched “preserve 
our interests 
The present president, Dr. Francois 
Duvalier, power in 1957 
after nine months of turbulence dur- 
ing which five transitory regimes 


struggles 
1915, 


who 


pow er. 
had 
their 


only 
full 


were 


terms. 


other twenty-three over- 


country was 


rines there to 


and “safeguard 


order ' 


came to 


followed one another in rapid suc- 
cession after the peaceful overthrow 
of Paul E. 


1956 


Magloire in December, 


Tourist Haiti de- 
scribes the present government as “a 
republic - and 
governed.” This is far from the truth 
as I discovered from talks 
thoughtful Haitians and Americans 
resident in Haiti D1 Duvalier 
maintains a tight rein on the people, 
the 
petition 
civil 


His 


literature in 


independent self 


with 


permitting them no freedom of 


press, assembly, or right to 
for redress of 
guard, a gestapo-like organization 
that the and 
keeps the army under its thumb, is 
Haiti 

and it is tightly under the president's 
personal control. Opposition to the 
but 


and leaderless. Al 


grievances 
terrorizes populace 
the most powerful force in 
disorgan- 


the 
fled the country, or 


regime is widespread, 
ized 


have eithe 


le ade rs 
they 
rot in jail where the system of re- 
fined torture is said to have produced 


many cases of insanity. 


One mid- 
of supe rior 


Corruption is rampant 
dle-class Haitian, a man 


education and community status, 
bitterly complained that “eighty per 
the aid Haiti by 


States is wast d, 


cent of given the 
United 
the result of mismanagement and the 
rest of outright This 
Haitian suggested that if the United 
States continued its aid program, it 


should openly “siphon off ten per 


some ot it 


corrupti I 
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cent, give it to government officials 
as their share of the booty, and make 
the rest the 
people.” 
Another 
me only 
surance 


directly available to 
Haitian, 
after receiving my 
that his identity would not 
blamed much of Haiti's 
United States. “It is 
help that 
kept this crooked crowd in power. 
It might have fallen if you had not 
rushed to its assistance, but you kept 
it alive and late 
to do anything to people 
from this 

The Duvalier regime, said anothet 
Haitian in conversation with 
me, “has damned 
thing for three 
in powel 


who spoke to 
firm as- 


be revealed, 
plight on the 
has 


your government's 


now it may be too 


Save oOul 


tyrannical gang.’ 


furtive 
not done one 
the people in its 
Illiteracy is g 

better The poverty 
until you see it 
Ihe president is doing lit- 
relieve 


years rowing 


worse instead of 

is unbelievable 

close up 

le if anything to these 
conditions.” 

iverage annual 

Haiti is $65 to $ 


) 
world 


income in 
70, one of the lowest 
in the Population density is 
higher than in India and China 
Illiteracy runs to ninety per cent of 
the population, and helps explain 
why Duvalier’s own paper, the Haiti 
Journal, has only 800 subscribers in 
this land of three and a half million 
people Haiti is than she 
was in the 1950's, mostly because the 
price of coffee is down. Nearly seven 
ty per the economy is de- 
pend nt on the coffee trade 


worse oll 


cent ol 
figures are not available; 
the simply 
publish them. But 
mates place the 
the 
establishment at 
cent of the total 
has little or no 


keep 


Budget 
rovernment reltuses to 
semi-official esti 
cost of maintaining 
military and _ police 
thirty to forty per 

Haiti, of 
irmy, ex 


under 


country's 


course, 
use for an 


cept to the populace 


i 
control 
Duvalier re- 


Spokesmen for the 


contend that a substantial 
the budget 


aid go to 


gime 
tion ol 
American 
by providing jobs on publi 
ects the 
goes into job-creating ventures, but 
doubtful if the amount 
The evidence of 
living and un- 


and underemployment 


pol 
most ol 
poverty 
pro] 


doubtless 


and 
relieve 
Some of money 
it is highly 
: le | le 
1S cons1aecrabvDic 
mere 
employment 
is everywhere too great. 
the 


subsistence 


Despite record of 


unsavory 


June, 1961 


the Uni- 
impressive 


the Duvalier government, 
ted States has poured ar 

amount of 
During the past decade the United 
States has made more than $40,000,- 
000 available in grants and economic 


money into its colters 


assistance to the Haitian government, 
much of it during the past three years 
The reason for this aid, 1 was told, 
is Pentagon-inspired. Our military 
planners regard Haiti, with her lo 
cation Cuba and he 
Dominican Republic, 


between 
as occupying a 
strategic position in the Caribbean 

“We are helping Haiti because of 
its significance to us,” a State De- 
partment official told me, “but we 
do not approve of its 
He went on to say that 
threatened on 
ward — to the Kremlin 
if U.S. aid 
tinued. “We can’t let 
he concluded 

But both 


government.” 
Duvalier has 


occasion to run east 
for help 
discon 


lessene d OI 
that 


were 
happen,” 
Haitians and Americans 
in Haiti with talked 
bitter in their rejection of 
planation. “You pretend, 

“to freedom and 
democracy, and 


whom |! were 

this ex 
said one, 
treasure¢ espouse 


yet you are helping 


to keep alive one of the foulest and 
most arrogant in Latin 
America. Everyone knows this regime 
would have fallen if it had not been 
for your help 

“You say you must help in order 
to prevent the Communists from 


tyrannies 


are, the 
Your 


peo} le 


moving in, but bad as they 


Communists could 
help 1S 


rhere 


muiniste 


could ad 


sore 


to u 


this way, yot 


conditions on 


a domesti 


] } 
{lo Irishessr 


With tu words ringing 


my) ed « o the island's 


plane a! 
rived lu i rujillo, the capital 
( \ \ y l ‘ ictal ship 
more grimly policed than Haiti's 
police it¢ \ } race W S rched 
relentlessly, and 
American edition ¢ 
ten 

termine 

oe that 

les, and 

this curious 

hotel, the 
nough as 
is bound 
scenery, 

ce wnen 

nm territory 


conditions 


and 


later 


and are : 
and say this offend the rul 


family. 


ing 


For all its lavish pul li buil lings, 


four-lane high 


wide streets, and a 
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that nowhere in both di- 
rections, the Dominican Republic is 
a poor country 
tremes of wealth and poverty. Eighty 


way goes 


with enormous ex- 
per cent ol the people are peasants 
living on the land, growing sugar, 
cacao, or colfee. Sixty per cent of the 
populace is illiterate. There is con- 
siderable under-employment in the 
urban areas. Per capita income runs 
less than $245 per year. The average 
worker $1.50 per day in the 
sugar fields if he is doing well; he 
half the year. Social 
security consists largely of breadlines 
unions are the 
family. The 
class in the cities ts 


earns 
works less than 
and handouts. Labor 
stooges of the ruling 
small middle 
relatively well off, but it must share 
its bounty with the greedy Truyjillos 
who control the country. 

Ihe Trujillos are everywhere and 
everything in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Iwo held the 
presidency for than thirty 
years. Elections are held without op- 
posiuon. In 1930, the senior member 
of the firm, Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo Molina, rose to 
power and has held it ever since. He 
served four terms as president and 
then gave way to his brother, Gener- 
al (now Hector B. 
but he re- 
commander-in- 


brothers have 


more 


Generalissimo) 
Trujillo Molina, in 1952, 
tained the post of 
chief of the armed forces and con- 
wield the execu- 
tive power in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Thus, the man,” as the 
senior Trujillo is known without af- 


tinues to supreme 


“old 


fection, has ruled arbitrarily for 


' , 
three decades. 


—— 
—— 
+ 


It is worth noting that the United 
States has interfered actively in the 
affairs of the Dominican Republic 
for some thirty-five years before and 
hardly a 
kind of 
intervention pro- 
1905 the United States 
established a receivership over the 
Dominican customs in behalf of 
bondholders. U. S. finan- 
cial tutelage contin- 
form or another until 
1916 to 1924, U. S&S. 
Marines occupied the island to make 


during the dictatorship 


lation for the 


recommen 
government our 


cluces In 


American 
over the country 
ued in 


1940 


one 


From 
certain our bondholders got theirs. 


The Trujillo dictatorship was 
spawned in this setting. It has be- 
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more brutal and 
through the years, levying 
a vast tribute on virtually all busi- 
ness and enterprise of any 
quence in order to fill the family 
coffers. It cuts itself in as a partner 
in any venture that has any prospect 
for profit. The way it works, 
said one informant with first-hand 
knowledge, is this: 

“You are asked to fork over part 
of the earnings of your business. If 
you are slow in responding, you are 
dazzled with a bribe. If you don’t re- 
spond then, you are threatened with 
reprisals. If you still don’t respond 
to the suggestion that you make the 
Trujillos your partners, you are ar- 
rested on trumped up charges and 
jailed. Death is your final verdict if 
vou have not surrendered before 
then.” 

In general, no graft is tolerated in 
the country except that practiced 
by the reigning family, which has a 
complete monopoly. The entire 
country is a vast prison. The reins 
are relaxed now and then but pulled 
“the old 
suits his fancy 


come increasingly 
corrupt 


conse- 


man” when it 
Dominicans, however, 
are not terrorized in their daily lives 
unless they dare speak critically of 
the regime. 


in again by 


The Trujillos have some concrete 
achievements their ten- 
ure — new roads, hospitals, sanita- 


to show for 


tion, and a modest housing program 
But as one American observed, “The 
tragedy, of course, is that what little 


good has been accomplished has been 
nullified by the terror and violence 
of the police state. In the early stages 
of the old man’s reign, the Domini 
can Republic made some phenomenal 
progress in improving the economic 
situation of the people, but now 
there is too much siphoned off by 
the Trujillo family’s graft and too 
little left for the people.” 

There is a widespread feeling that 
the “old man” and his 
deteriorating, that he is 
and his cracking up 
The men around him, however, hesi- 
tate to take steps to hasten the de 
parture of the elder Trujillo—much 
as they might like to. They feel that 
they hitched their to his star 
thirty and have 
to hang on, for it would mean thei 
death if they were caught in a con- 
spiracy against him. Through the 
years, Trujillo has shown an extra- 
ordinary capacity for keeping his op 
ponents divided and for ferreting 
out and destroying plots against him 
before they could be hatched. The 
opposition today is divided, disorgan 
ized, and leaderless. There are vari- 
ous forces committed clandestinely to 
reform, but they are united only in 
their opposition to the hated Tru 
jillo tyranny. 

The most important source of op 
position today is the Catholic Church. 
The Trujillos have contributed hand- 
somely to the church, and in return, 
the “old man” sought to 
self designated Benefactor of the 
Catholic Church. The church re- 
fused, in diplomatic fashion, and 
Trujillo opened against the 
bishops. The church, which had long 
played along with Trujillo, returned 
the fire, and today the two are locked 
in combat. Church officials constant- 
ly denounce the excesses of the police 
terror and call for social reform. Tru 
jillo retaliated only recently by sack 
ing the diocesan residence of Bishop 
Thomas F. Riley 
under “protective 
time. It is 
Dominican Trujillo 
committed a blun- 
der by bringing the church into the 
fold. The church’s, stat 
ure, I was told, is at an all-time high 
because it has 


regime are 
becoming 


insane rule is 


wagon 


years ago somehow 


have him 


wal 


and placing him 
custody” for a 
widely believed in the 


Republic that 


serious Strategic 
opposition 


back 
and, in effect, assume the moral lead 
ership of the struggle against what is 
doubtless one of the most 
regimes on earth. 


chosen to fight 


corrupt 
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the 
with 


The stock of United States is 
higher retorm 
in the Dominican Republic than at 
any 


today elements 


recent years because we 
that ardor for 
Trujillo is cooling somewhat 


time in 


have indicated our 


For a 


long time we had maintained cordial 


relations with the Dominican despot, 


and even as late as last year, when 


we wiped out the Cuban sugar quota, 
we tripled the amount the Domini 


can Republic could the 
United States 


tributed to the 


export to 
and thus greatly con- 
Trujillo treasury, for 
the Trujillos are the largest owners 
of Dominican 


ur 
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ind they take home the 
have learned startling 
industrial growth and 
And yet little more 
Puerto 
known as the “poorhouse of 
Caribbean;” Rexford Guy 
once our appointed governor of the 
island who did so much to launch it 
on its progressive way, called it the 
“stricken land.” 
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story ol 
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tripling his sugar quota when there 
regimes in Latin 
America that desperately need that 
kind of help?” He 
“How tolerate 
thirty years and 
two years? I reject Castro's ways, but 
[I reject Trujillo's too. You don’t. You 
have double standards, and it is hurt 
throughout all of 


are democratic 


wondered. too, 


can you 


rrujillo for 


rebel at Castro in 


ing seriously 
Latin America. 

I heard much the 
among thoughtful 
them anti-Castro, in 
eleven countries | 
ment and shock at how we had played 
ball with the Trujillo This 
year, the Dominican Republic's sugar 


you 
same comment 
olficials, all of 
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wonde! 


most of 
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tyranny 


quota is being restored to its normal 
firm 
among reform elements in that coun 
try and elsewhere in Latin America 


level, but there is a conviction 
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some of the statistics 
Rican per capita 
is now $571 a year, compared with 
$151 in 1951. The present rate is the 
second highest in Latin America 

T Life expectancy increased 
from forty-six to nearly seventy-one 


Consider 


uerto income 


has 


that the United States must go fur- 
ther than that and embargo all trade 
with the Dominican Republic unul 
the present dictatorship yields to a 
more democratic succession 

Happily for the cause of freedom, 
the relations of the Dominican Re- 
public the United States and 
Latin America are at their lowest ebb 
right The 
American States concluded an inves 
last 
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now Organization of 
resulted in 
Dominican 
Republic to repeated 
and human 
rights, including “cruel and inhuman 
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113 deaths per 


years. Infant 
from 


births to fifty-four 


thousand live 
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Ihe present rate of growth 
is one hundred factories a year, most 
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Operation Bootstrap has raised 
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The growth 
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the world 
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under $1,000. Now, a decade later, 


seventy-five per cent are above $1,000 


and fifty-four per cent above $2,000 
€ > 
Puerto 


bread 


Rico has developed d 


medical service program 
for sixty per cent of its poorest fam- 


iree 


‘In 1940, electric 
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1,600,000, 000 
ly owned system of 
Water Re Authority, a 
growth of 1,250 per cent 
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Today it 
in the publi 
sources 
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that greatly 
anything in all the 


homes 
built at a exceeds 
history of Puerto 


Rico 


[his is an impressive record for this 


stricken land, but it would be a 
grave mistake to assume that all goes 
well for Puerto Rico. As her brilliant 
governor, Luis Munoz Marin, told 
me, “We still have a long pull ahead 
I And so they have. 


to reacn oul 


once 


t roals.”” 
For all the new factories and jobs, 
unemployment persists at thirteen per 
Overpopulation is still a critical 
Puerto Rico has a popula- 
preater than Japan’s. 
than sixty per cent of the people 
to live in 
some of them in tiny hovels 
together! 
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Agrarian reform has achieved much, 
but there is still widespread rural 
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every 
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Water Resources Au 
Government Devel- 
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ra ms to recent achievements 
But the soul of Operation Bootstrap 
Economic 
Development Administration, known 
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to most Puerto Ricans as simply Fo- 
mento. Fomento is Spanish for devel- 
opment, promotion, “stirring-up.” Fo- 
mento is the principal fuel of the 
Operation Bootstrap reactor, the key 
agency in the development, promo- 
tion, and encouragement of manu- 
facturing, tourism, and trade 

Fomento works in many 
many fronts. It attracts new industry 
to the island by such inducements as 
tax own capital tor 
pump-priming, research and promo 
tion, and programs for recruiting and 
training personnel. Fomento doesn’t 
wait for investors to come to Puerto 
Rico. It maintains a network of of- 
fices in mainland United States whose 
personnel goes out, facts in hand, to 
sell potential investors. Its agents have 
developed a new plan for 


ways on 


incentives, its 


low-cost 
rural housing under which rural fam- 
$350 for materials and the 
a foreman and proceed, 
through cooperatives, to build their 
own modest homes 

When it first embarked on its wide- 
ranging career, Fomento built its own 
plants for government operation un- 


ilies pay 


services ol 


der public service corporations. “This 
socialism,” Governor Munoz 
cheerfully “but when we 
gave it up, it wasn’t because we were 
afraid of the word. We soon realized 
that it would take too long to get the 
job done and require too much in 
taxes. We found, at the outset of our 
revolution, that we were placing too 


was 


cone edes, 


much emphasis on distributing what 
there was. But there was not enough 
to go around. So we shifted the em- 
phasis to expansion, largely through 
private investment. The government 
still owns factories, notably two large 
sugar mills, but our emphasis now 
is toward private investment and 


expansion.” 


I asked Governor Munoz a number 
of questions about the impact of Cas- 
troism on Puerto Rico in particular 
and Latin America in general. His 
replies constituted a mixed bag. “I 
was myself in support of the Castro 
revolution,” he said in response to 
one question, “but I am _ skeptical 
now and will until the 
Communists are driven out of power 
in Cuba.” Castro’s original follo wing 
has declined greatly in Puerto Rico, 
he said, but there “are some here, as 
Latin America, 
lieve that he is still headed down the 
right road of revolution.’ 


remain so 


elsewhere in who be 


Much that Castro has done, he ar 
gued, “can be justified on the ground 
that a revolution is not 
usual. But this cannot begin to justi- 
fy Castro’s deepening reliance on and 
association with the Kremlin in Soviet 
Russia and the Communists at home. 

the heart of the problem.” 
And yet, the governor add much 
of Latin America cannot understand 
why the United States 
helpful and friendly toward the cor- 
rupt tyranny of the Dominican Re- 
public for so long—“and actually 
gave her part of Cuba’s sugar q 
last solemn 
commitment to oppose dictatorship 
and support democracy. 


business as 


This is 


has been so 


quota 


view of our 


year’’—in 


The United the governor 
said, cannot live with Castro’s Cuba 
“so long as it is so pro-Soviet and 
anti-United States. But there is not 
much the United States can do unless 
it can that the Soviet Union 
dominates Castro, and then it be- 
Western Hemisphere prob- 
lem which should be resolved by all 
American countries acting in 
through the Organization of Amer 
ican States.” 
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Governor Munoz is a big, hulking, 
handsome man, 
share of both charm and nervous ten 


Poet, philosopher, and politi 


with more than his 
sion 
cian, he has brought a rich background 
to his post. He seems genuine to 
love his people and in turn is loved 
by them. A one-time socialist, Munoz 
mellowed and moderated with 
the years. He is fa doctrinaire 
than in earlier days, and is counted 
today as a practical, pragmatic re- 
former who will borrow anywhere o1 
initiate anything that 
people a stake in their so- 
ciety. He is forever working on new 
plans, and he keeps notebook and 
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The Catholic hi 
to form its own political organization, 
the Christian Action Party. In the 
closing days of the campaign, Arch 
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buy in the richest market in the 
world. Eighty-five to ninety per cent 
of our exports come from the tariff- 
protected American market. This 
pushes up the cost of many foodstuffs 
and decreases our standard of living. 
We are paying back-breaking tribute 
to American producers and to the 
American merchant marine, which is 
the most costly in the world.” 

Mari-Bras complained that his in- 
dependence movement was doing well 
Munoz and maneu- 
vered to break our party into frag- 
turned more conserv- 
working with North 
American capital to take over every- 
thing on our island.” The spokesman 
for the independence movement also 
protested the extent to which the U.S. 
military establishment has taken over 
in Puerto Rico. “They control ten 
per cent of the arable land,” he said. 
“In some areas where fishing is the 
only livelihood for Puerto 
are forbidden to fish be- 
cause it might interfere with the op- 
erations of the U.S. Navy.” 


“until schemed 


ments. Munoz 


ative. He is 


source ol 
Ricans, they 
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If the independencé cause has not 


caught on, the drive for statehood has 
won a following. Its 
electoral strength has climbed from 
thirteen per cent in 1952 to thirty- 
two per cent in 1960. The forces fa- 
voring statehood are painfully aware 
that Puerto Rico will many of 
the fiscal advantages it now enjoys 
under but 
they are that 
and the sooner 


considerable 


lose 
Commonwealth _ status, 
nonetheless convinced 
statehood must come 
the better. They respect Governor 
Munoz, but they are fearful that if 
he dies, or is defeated, or retires from 
office, he might be succeeded by 
someone less stable who would try to 
lead the country down what they re- 
gard as the disastrous road to inde- 
pendence. Some of the statehood 
spokesmen with whom I talked felt 
that while Puerto Rico might initial- 
ly lose some advantages with state- 
hood, it would regain much ground 
by qualifying as a “disaster area” un- 
der President Kennedy's program of 
special assistance to depressed areas in 
the United States. 

But Governor Munoz is convinced 
that statehood today would mean 
“suicide” for Puerto Rico. It would 
mean, at the very least, he argues, the 
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doubling of taxes, “which could de- 
stroy so much that we have done to 
promote the economy under Opera- 
tion Bootstrap. Perhaps in time state- 
hood will be the answer, but it could 
only prove disastrous in this stage of 
Puerto Rico’s development.” The 
time for statehood might come, he 
believes, when Puerto Rico's per 
capita income is equal to that of the 
poorest state in the United States, 
Mississippi, whose per capita income 
of $1,190 is still roughly double that 
of Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico is a unique political 
establishment. It is a Commonwealth 
by virtue of a “compact” between the 
U.S. Congress and the Puerto Rican 
people—a compact that makes the 
island an “associated” rather than a 
“federated” state. Under this status, 
the Puerto Ricans are citizens of the 
United States, but they cannot vote 
for President or members of Congress 

only for a delegate who has a voice 
but no vote. Puerto Ricans pay no 
federal taxes, for, as Munoz ex- 
plained, “The principle prevails of 
no taxation, no representation, and 
no representation, no taxation.” Puer- 
to Rico pays nothing in money for its 
own defense, but its youth is subject 
to the U.S. draft. Most Federal laws 
apply to Puerto Rico, as does Federal 
authority in matters of defense, for- 
eign policy, customs, and postal serv- 
ice, but the government of Puerto 
Rico has wide latitude in the control 
of its domestic affairs. Puerto 
Rico’s underprivileged can go to the 
mainland without  restriction—and 
some 800,000 have—and qualify for 
unemployment and Social Security 


own 


benefits that are not available to 
those who remain at home. 

For the most part, this arrangement 
has proved a great advantage for 
Puerto Rico; this is especially true in 
the fiscal benefits which eliminate 
the payment of Federal taxes and pro 
vide for mainland financing of de- 
fense, foreign policy, and _ postal 
But there is a deepening 
concern that Puerto Rico is becoming 
too “Americanized” under Common 
wealth status and is losing her indi- 
vidual flavor as a Latin American 
nation. There is concern, even 
among admirers of Governor Munoz 
like Rexford Tugwell, that the plan 
is basically a “parasitical” one, under 
which there is a one-way flow of bene- 
fits that is hardly “partnership” and 
cannot endure indefinitely 


sery ic es 


too, 


= 


— 
————— 


Puerto Rico’s special advantages 
tend to dilute her role as an example 
for all Latin America; no one has yet 
urged that we duplicate these fiscal 
and economic benefits for other Latin 
American peoples, who, we wish, 
would follow in Puerto Rico's pro- 
gressive democratic path. Neverthe- 
less, it is my concluding judgment 
that Puerto Rico does have much to 
offer other Latin American countries 
searching for the right road to social 
progress. It has demonstrated that 
those rarities in Latin American life 

honest elections and clean govern 
ment—can provide the indispensabl 
foundation for investor confidence 
and capital investment so necessary to 
social progress and economic expan- 
sion. It has shown how much can be 
done by bold government planning 
and skillful promotion. If it be argued 
that Puerto Rico does 
finance an elaborate military 
lishment, the same can be 
most Latin American nations 
armed forces are primarily intended 
for domestic purposes, and which, in 
the last analysis, would be dependent 
for protection in case of Communist 
military threat on the same forces on 
which Puerto Rico depends—those of 
the United States. 

The rest of Latin America can 
learn much from Puerto Rico, but the 
road the other countries travel will 
necessarily be different in some re 
spects because conditions and circum 
stances are different. 
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becomes Republican Senator 
: George D. Aiken, a man given to 
spare, simple prose, summed up the 
condition of the Republic of Panama 
in a single sentence: “Panama 
about one million people 
very and about fifty families 
who very rich.” Senator Aiken 
then proceeded to summarize, again 
in a single sentence, the be 
tween our Canal Zone and Panama: 
“Panama has the Canal Zone, 
with $.500 Americans, all of 
whom are rich, relative to Panama- 
nians, and many of whom obviously 
feel themselves the social superiors of 
all Panamanians.” 

Tension between the United States 
and Panama reached the _ boiling 
point last fall when riots broke out 
over the attempted raising of the 
Panamanian flag on the territory of 
the Canal Zone. Many Panamanians, 
including those friendly to the 
United States, felt their flag should 
fly side by side with the Stars and 
Stripes even though the territory of 
the Zone is described by treaty as be 
ing “as if sovereign.” 

Grievances had been building up 
for a long time. Panamanians, for ex 
ample, resented the fact that they 
were obliged to have special license 
plates to drive into the Zone while 
Americans needed no Panamanian li 
cense plates to cross into the Repub- 
lic of Panama. They resented, too, the 
arrogance of many of the Americans 
living in luxury in the Zone while 
Panamanians working in the Zone 


has 
who are 
poor 


are 
tension 


also 


about 
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received far lower wages and lived in 
substandard housing. 


The contrast between the Zone and 
the Republic is overpowering. Pan- 
ama City has a grim, dirty, down-on 

heel look. Its people are shabby, 
its store windows dingy, and its homes 
dilapidated—except for the luxuri 
ous estates of the wealthy. There is 
an air of quiet desperation about its 
people as if hope had long since 
left them. 

In the Zone, on the other hand, 
all is spic-and-span splendor. This is 
a model welfare village where every 
thing is provided by U.S. taxpayers. 
The streets are spotlessly clean, the 
lawns spacious, the roads wide 
and tree-lined. There are beautiful 
schools and homes and hospitals, and 
there are 
bathing 


golf courses, tennis courts, 
and fishing 
exclusive use of 


beaches, facil 
ities—all for the 
Americans living in the Zone. Al 
though the painful hardships of 
building the Canal have long since 
become a part of history, the Ameri 
cans in the Zone still receive a twenty 
five per cent additional allowance for 
“hardship pay.” 

When the bloody disorders broke 
out last fall, U.S. officials handled 
the situation badly. To begin with, 
command was divided, for American 
control was a three-headed monstros- 
ity—an ambassador to Panama under 
the State Department, a Canal com- 
mander-in-chief responsible to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a Zone gov 
ernor beholden to the Department of 


Defense. The result in a crisis 
either paralysis or a 
clashing orders 
last fall. 

When 
dent Eisenhower acted with 
tomed speed and vigor to 
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profusion of 
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peace was restored, 
institute 
long-needed reforms. He proclaimed 
a nine-point program which provided, 
among other things: 
One—The flying of 
flag in the Canal Zone 
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quirement that 
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the Zone 
Three—A ten per cent 
the unskilled and semi 
skilled Panamanians working in the 
Zone 
Four—The 
standard 


a Panamanian 
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struction 

Five—-Expansion of the 
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Panama consolidated 
political decisions in the hands ol 
the responsible to th 
State Department. Mr 
appointed a new governor 
Canal Zone, a new 
chief for the command 
and, most important of all, a new 


ambassador, Joseph S. Farland. Un 


ambassador 
Eisenhower! 
for the 
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Caribbean 
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like his predecessor, Farland min- 
with the Panamanians, travels 
through the countryside inspecting 


gles 


distress areas, and generally, with his 
able take 


Panamanian 


wile, ; a keen interest in all 
altairs 

the 
have 


tide of 


The results of new program 
striking. 
last fall 


The people love 


and personne! been 
The high 


has rece led 


bitterness 
ereatly 
comes Visit- 


it when the ambassador 


ing and shows genuine concern for 
their plight. Until Farland’s arrival, 
this was largely the monopoly of the 
Cuban ambassador, traveled 
through Panama offering en- 
reform revolu- 
tion and holding out the promise of 
Cuba. It is good 
Kennedy has de- 
Farland in the Pana 
much remains to be 
field of American-Pana- 
manian relations, especially in recti- 
finds the 
little island 
Panamanian 


who 
widely 
and 


couragement to 


aid from Castro's 
news that President 
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ma post, for 
done in the 
fying the situation which 
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of luxury in a sea of 
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pove rty 
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have to run 
thoughtful 


isn't too much 


Presi- 
F. Chiari seems aware 
intend to move for- 
fast as we 
he said. “Our eyes are open to 
Com- 
"And one Panamanian intel- 
lectual expressed what the 
many Latin Americans I 
met when he “The hour is late, 
but at last the United States is com- 
ing 
problems It 


I 
you out of 


The new administration of 
ent Roberto 
“We 
on every 


this 
l front as 
can, ; 
the 


munism 


menace of Castroism and 
was in 
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minas ol 
said 
around to understanding our 
took a Castro to shake 
your indifference to us. 


We are still sitting on a powder keg, 


but there with our 
assistance, we can- 
not embark on a massive program of 
social reform that will meet the peo- 
ple’s hunger for a better life. If we 
of democratic faith do not give them 
this opportunity, they will seek it 
elsewhere.” 


is no reason why, 


self-help and your 
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Panama is partly a tropical jungle 
punctuated by urban slums, but it 
has vast reserves of unused agricul 
tural land which, if roads were built 
and modern 


introduced, could provide a decent 


methods of agriculture 


living for many of the Panamanians 
who barely survive. Two-thirds 
of the people of Panama live on the 
land, often a pitiful plot that barely 
yields enough for the 
survival. Only eight per cent of the 
farmers own the land they work. Per 
capita income on the land is $200 a 
as compared with the 
$318 for the 
The $318 
ure does not tell the whole story for 
it is inflated by 
wealth in 


now 


essentials ol 


yeal hardly 


more impressive coun- 
try as a whole a year fig- 
the concentration of 


a few hands. 


Ee 


Agrarian reform is Panama's most 
compelling need. There been 
much talk but little action on land 
reform legislation. A comprehensive 
that might go far toward 
alleviating rural distress was pre 
pared this year, but the 
legislature adjourned without action, 
promising to deal measure 
when it fall. The 
proposed five-year program is based 


has 


measure 
earlier 


with the 


reconvenes in the 


on the hope of substantial American 
assistance, as is the self-help program 
for home building 





modest but 
I Ou! 


excellent job 


Meanwhile, on a mors 
scale, our Point 


doing an 


meaninegtul 
program is 
of educating Panamanian farmers 
Working with the Ministry of Agri 
Point I 


Four technicians have 
roamed _ the 


culture, 
countryside teaching 


farmers how to grow superior pro 


duce on smaller plots and at low 


cost, and how to improve thei 


marketing of perishable foodstuffs 
A striking example is the 
the Canal Zone market. | 
our government imported 
home and from othe I 
American countries al 
quality fruits and ve retables required 
by the 3,500 American families in the 
Zone. None of the Zone market was 
open to Panamanians because of the 
they 


result of an 


ce ntly, 
from itin 


high 


low quality of the produce 
Now, aS a 


of introducing 


could supply 
intensive program 
fertilizer, 
1 methods of « 
and launching a program 


he ¢ Zone 
of fruits and 


better seeds and teaching 


improves Itivation, 
erading, 
buys a 


inal variety 


vegetables Pana 
manian producers 
I was enormously 
Point Four 
warehouse 


impres 
officials took 
had 
equipment to sort, 
fresh 


pack, and label 
} f 


This was their first day of 


where they 
} 


stalled eTade, 


clean, wax, 
produce 
operation and the Point Four 
a dedicated band of earnest, 
working 
me the 
produce 


time for the quality market 


officials, proudly showed 

by which Panamanian 
now qualifies for the first 
Similat 


process 


sheds and grading systems are going 
: . 4 
up elsewhere in Panama 

I left Panama 


impressions: 
One—Relations 


ted States and Panama ar¢ 
better than they 


ll needs to be dor 


with three major 


be tween 


were a YV¢ 
much sti 


Two The 


I 
18 deep y 
I 


Panama 
pressures and the 


and is 


prepared 
the [ 


despe rately needed capital 


Three—Unless 
time will 
—and for us—be 
will not much longer be « 
live their muserable 
Castroism and Communism dangle 
the hope of a more abundant life 


lenge if nited States 
there 
soon, run out 


ause 


ilves 
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The Struggling 
Midgets of Central America 
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in a struggle to preserve the status 
quo. 

Six months of bitter civil war fol- 
the defeat of the 
forces. Leader and 
hero of the democratic elements was 
Jose who become 
one of the most distinguished demo- 
cratic spokesmen for all Latin Ameri- 
ca. After eight months of a junta 
government and four years Presiden- 
tial tenure by Otilio Ulate, Figueres 
was elected President in 1953, receiv- 
ing sixty-four per cent of the vote 
Rica forged ahead under 
Figueres’ moderate program of social 
reform A democratic constitution was 
promulgated, the army was abolished 
body, the banking 
system was nationalized, a career mer- 


lowed, ending in 
Calderon-Picado 


Figueres, was to 


Costa 


as a permanent 


it system for recruiting government 

instituted, and new 
strength was given an existing pro 
gram which provides for autonomous 
public institutions to control certain 
important economic activities. 

Che prohibited  Fi- 
gueres from seeking reelection, and 
his party lost the Presidency in 1958 
to Mario Echandi, a far more con- 
servative figure who has emphasized 


employes was 


constitution 


more reliance on free enterprise, al- 
though he elected, in part, 
through the help of the Communists. 
Echandi's triumph was partly the re- 
sult of depressed economic conditions 
flowing from a sharp drop in the 
price of Rica's 
principal product, and a serious split 
in Figueres’ National Liberation Par- 
ty. The latter, however, succeeded in 
capturing 


was 


world coffee, Costa 


control of the legislative 
Assembly. The result has been dead- 
locked government, with the Assem- 
bly passing reform legislation and the 
President piling up a record number 
more, in fact, than all 
other presidents of Costa Rica com- 
bined. The country is drifting with- 


ot vetoes 


out much affirmative action, hoping 


that something will happen soon to 
bring a rise in the market price of 
coffee and bananas. 

One of the most hopeful develop- 
ments I encountered in Costa Rica 
was the Institute of Political Educa- 
tion. Founded by a group of Latin 
American spokesmen for democratic 
progressivism, including Venezuela's 
President Betancourt and Costa Ri- 
former President Figueres, the 
Institute provides the teaching staff 
and facilities for the training of 


ca’s 
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young men and women of Latin 
America sent there by their political 
parties. When their training is com- 
pleted, the graduates return to their 
countries to provide effective social 
democratic leadership in the liberal 
parties which sent them to the Insti- 
tute. Director of the Institute is an 
able, indefatigable priest, Dr. Benja- 
min Nunez, formerly Costa Rica's 
minister of labor and recently its 
representative to the United Nations. 


— 


ES 


An Institute of the kind that flour- 
ishes in Costa Rica would be de- 
stroyed in Nicaragua before it opened 
its doors, unless it were a school for 
the training of tyrants. For Nicara- 
gua, with the blessing of the United 
States, is a police-state tyranny that 
censors press and radio, arrests its 
opponents, maintains tight military 
control of all political activities, 
hounds even moderate critics into si 
lence, and, more often than not, is 
under a state of siege. 

The ruling dynasty, which came to 
power nearly thirty years ago after a 
long period of control of the country 
by U.S. marines, is the Somoza fam- 
ily. “Papa,” officially known during 
his lifetime as General Anastasio 
(Tacho) Somoza, captured power in 
1936 and held it, unchallenged, until 
he was gunned down by an assassin 
in September, 1956. At one point in 
his career, near the end, the General 
did step aside to allow his puppet, 
Dr. Leonardo Arguello, win a “free 
election” without opposition, but the 


General wasn’t satisfied with the way 
things were going and simply took 
back the Presidency. 

His death, unmourned by the mul- 
titude, brought his two young sons 
to power. Luis Somoza Debayle, then 
34, picked up the Presidency, and his 


younger brother, Anastasio (Tachito) 
Somoza Debayle, West Point trained, 
became commander of the all-power- 
ful Guardia Nacional, the best or- 
ganized military force in Central 
America. Luis won the Presidency 
virtually by default, for the opposi- 
tion groups abstained from participa- 
tion on the plausible assumption 
that the outcome was rigged. 

The brothers have ruled Nicaragua 
with an iron fist—and have managed, 
on the side, to build handsomely on 
the nest egg Papa left them. Critics of 
the regime, and this includes, as 
nearly as I could determine, almost 
everyone not a member of the family, 
charge that the Somoza family has 
accumulated a fortune of half a bil- 
lion dollars—in a country of grinding 
poverty. They are said to own the 
national airline, a shipping company, 
ranches, coffee plantations, textile 
mills, radio stations, a newspaper, 
Florida real estate, buildings around 
the world, the Nicaraguan embassy 
in Washington, some of the schools 
in Nicaragua, and even the Foreign 
Ministry, which pays rent to the 
family. 

When I! Luis Somoza, a big, 
handsome man with considerable ca- 
pacity for turning on charm when he 
wants to, I asked him about his fam- 
ily’s wealth, citing the charges lev- 
eled against him by his opponents. 
He modestly disclaimed being a multi- 
millionaire. 

“Of course we some proper- 
ties,” he said quite amiably. “Much of 
it was left us by our father, who 
worked hard for it before he became 
President. We have invested careful 
ly and expanded our holdings, but it 
is nonsense to assume that we have 
piled up a quarter of a billion 
dollars.” 


Saw 


own 


How much would you say 
have accumulated?” I asked. 


you 


“That would be hard to say. It is 
far short of what my enemies claim.” 
Luis Somoza takes embarrassing 
questions in stride. He is used to 
them. When I asked him if he were, 
as charged, running a tight little dic- 
tatorship, he grinned and said: 
“That's an old one. The answer is, 
of course not. The function 
normally here. Congress is indepen- 
dent. The press is free. I can’t see 
how you can call this a dictatorship.” 
Somoza pointed proudly to the fact 
that the Nicaraguan constitution, at 


courts 
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his request, forbids him or any mem 
ber of his family from seeking the 
Presidency when his term ends two 
years hence. But nobody 
I talked in Nicaragua 
end would come 
easily. They expect he 
amend the constitution 
term expires, or find himself a puppet 
and then step into a new post, as the 
Republic’s Trujillo did 
when he made himself a generalissimo 
in command 


with whom 
thought the 
that soon or that 
will either 
before his 


Dominican 


of all the armed forces 
while retaining executive control of 
the government. 

Somoza urged me to look at “the 
great achievements of my administra 
tion and my father’s before me. We 
are running a clean show 
ty-five per cent of the budget money 
where it is supposed to go 
When my father became President, 
there were only 250 schools, and half 
of them were private. Now there are 


some nine 


goes 


1,000 schools and about 3,800 are pub 
lic. There were practically no roads 
when my father became President 
Today there are 5,000 kilometers of 
gravel roads and 2,000 kilometers of 
paved roads. We used to <¢ xport $4, 
000,000 a year, now it is $70,000,000.” 

Some of Somoza’s 
stand up on investigation 


claims do 
Only 
hours before he insisted to me 


not 
two 
there 
was a free press in his country, I had 
visited the office of La Prensa, an 
opposition daily which is allowed to 
function for window-dressing pur- 
There I first-hand the 
process of censorship in action. Later 
I was shown public proclamations for- 
the holding of 
meetings. An educator 
Somoza’s school 


pose S. saw 


bidding political 
charged that 
statistics 
ly exaggerated, that there was a des- 
perate shortage of educational facil 
and that, by United Nations 
count, sixty-seven per cent of the na- 
tion illiterate. As for the high- 
ways, I was told that they built 
for military maneuvers and that their 
construction with 
graft and corruption 

All the Nicaraguans with whom I 
talked, with one exception, extracted 
a prior promise not to divulge their 
identity. The 
remarkably 


were gToss- 


ities, 


was 
were 


was honeycombed 


lone exception was a 
man, Pedro 
Joaquien Chamorro, editor of La 
Prensa, who 
half years in jail and two years in 
exile during the past seven years. 
“During the past five years,” he 
told me, “we have had martial law 


courageous 


has spent three-and-a 
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them 
results in 


for four of This bottles up all 
dissent and the arbitrary 
arrest of anyone who dares criticize 
anything. There have been some win 
dow-dressing reforms, but they exist 
largely on paper. Most of the 
are terribly poor and have 
no hope that conditions will improve 
under the present system.” 


people 
absolutely 


This able young editor expressed a 
conviction that I heard many 
Nicaraguans—the bitter judgment 
that the United States, by aiding the 
Somoza regime economically and mil 
itarily, 


trom 


was in considerable measure 
responsible for the country’s plight 

“Why don’t you differentiate be 
tween democracies and dictatorships?” 
he asked believe in 
freedom, but you rush to the aid of 
this tyranny. How can we 


when you say you are 


‘You say you 


believe you 
against Castro, 
as I am, because he is a dictator, and 
yet maintain cordial relations and 
hold out a helping hand to the dic 
tatorship in Nicaragua?” 

The editor pleaded with me to “go 
home and tell your Mr. Ke 
whom we have confidence, that it is 
time to stop helping these dictator 
They cannot survive without 
your help and the democratic people 
of my country and all Latin America 
know this. Do something before it 
is too late!” 


nnedy, in 


ships. 


talked 


to end 


with whom I 
made much the same appeal 

all assistance at once 
nivance,” he said, 
of the budget here in Nicaragua goes 
to the military 
help stop Communism, but you are 
making Communists by 
in this program. The best thing you 
can do is to refuse to help this re 


The educator 


“With your con 
“some sixty per cent 


This is supposed to 


cooperating 


gime. That will make it clear to us 
and to the rest of I America that 
you what you say 


aun 
mean when you 


insist you are against dictatorships. 
Nothing less than this will prove it 
to the people of my country.” 

4 devout Catholic, 
complained that the Church has pro 


vided no 


this educator 


meaningful opposition to 
“Ninety per cent 
who have to work 


the Somoza regime 
of the priests, thos 
with the people and see their hope 
less condition first-hand, are opposed 
to the 


fuse 


Somozas. But the bishops re- 
to take a clear-cut stand because 
they fear the Somoza family will re 
taliate by persecuting the Church. It 
is up to you of North America to help 
the belief that a ma 
that your help 1S 


this 


by disproving 
jority of us hold 
decisive in saddling us with 
tyranny.” 

Perhaps the principal architect of 


and 


the recent current cordiality be 
tween democratic America and dicta 
torial Nicaragua is a tough-talking 
American who used to run a grain 
warehouse business back 
North Da 
Whelan 
»somoza as a 
fond \ political 
freak, Whelan was appointed U.S 
Ambassador to Nicaragua by former 
President Harry §S 
the lat 
threatened to 


and potato 
in Pembina County, 


His name is |] 


lictator 


would a on 


home 
kota 
and he dotes on « 
father 


homas I 


simply 
William 
block ever 
appointment of a Federal 
til somebody from North 


lruman 
because Senatol 
Lange 
judge un 
Dakota got 
something by il plum 
In the 


bassador 


wav ola politi 
ved das itll 
Kennedy 


earlier this 


ten years he ser 
President 


h ippily, 


until 
him, 
Whelan 


as statesmen and defied the 


relieved 


up the 


yeal built | Somovas 


State Lye 
get tough with them. In 
Managua, Whelar 


P irtment to 


his ten years in 
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never bothered to learn Spanish or 
the history and culture of the coun- 
try, contenting himself with serving 
as a ba kstop for the brothers Somoza 
and making himself, next to the 
brothers, the most cordially detested 
indica- 
oi this Truman appointee’s pre- 


man in all Nicaragua. Some 


tions in domestic politics may 
the fact that he 
hung on his wall the 
the late Senator Joseph 
iurthy of Wisconsin and form- 
William E. Jenner of In- 
diana, both of whom 
Know-Nothingness at its 
recent history of the I 

You 


Suc hy all 


gleaned from 
had 
portraits ol 
R. Mc 


er Senatol 


proudly 


symbolized 
in the 
nited States 


worst 
have insulted us by sending 
ass to be your ambassador to 
oul country, 

ploded. “Worse 
his presence for ten years you made 


one Nicaraguan ex- 


than that, because of 


word to 
frightful 
can such a 


it impossibl for us to get 
how 
How 


ereat democracy as the United States 


your government on 


conditions are here 


send out as its representative a man 


ves d The 


ho loves di tatorship? 
States about 


| reason 
you know o littl 


in the 
he re 18 be 1use all 


what 1S 


Pong on 


but one of the American correspon 
dents here is on Somoza’s payroll 


Whelan 


freque ntly 


has been photographed 


embracing the Somoza 


brothers, one at a time, and being 


Just 


this year, he 


embraced by them before he 


was summoned hom«e 
was feted handsomely by the brothers. 
Phe 
going. It 
uate 


und 


people, however, applauded his 
be difficult to eval- 
a man like Whelan 

like him 


America 


would 
how much 


there have been others 


elsewhere in Latin has 
| } — ° . ’ 
done to blight America’s image as a 
freedom-loving land and to instill a 
scornful attitude the 
part of I gen- 
uinely cherish democracy 


toward us on 


itin Americans who 


E==s 
Guatemala, the last of the Latin 
American countries of which I write, 
is the and pop- 
ulous of the American na- 
$700,000, 
full-blooded 
Indians who speak a variety of Indian 
tongues but little or no Spanish. Like 
its neighbors, Guatemala is 


northernmost 
Central 
tions. Of its population of 
» 000.000 are 


most 


more than 


an agri- 
cultural country, specializing in cof- 
Again like 
its neighbors, the country has what 


fee, bananas, and cotton 
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seems like a _ never-the-twain-shall- 
meet gulf between the wealthy and 
pewerful oligarchy and the poverty- 
stricken and voiceless peasants. 
Castroism found a haven in Guate- 
mala during its first year, as it did in 
other Latin American countries. Sup 


Cuban revolution 
the 
cesses turned public opinion against 
the bearded 


cause. I do not 


port for the 
high until 


ran 
wave of Castro’s ex 


and his 


Lap 
ay 


revolutionary 
know what | 
pened in Guatemala since the ill 
fated invasion of Cuba by Cuban ex 
this April, but I suspect, from 
what I have read, that there 
a renewed wave of anti 


has 


| 

lies 
has been 
American feel- 


ing among students, left-wing el 


ments, and even some of the moder 
what they regard as 
Yankee intervention 


Guatemala is a democracy in 


ates because of 


and to a considerable extent, in p 
tice, although it has a tendency to put 


1 
cok 


crises 


its democratic principles in 
trom time to time as 
President Miguel Ydi 


Fuentes, for example, became 


storage 
develop voras 
pre itly 
agitated earlier this year when Ramon 
of El Imparcial, 
mocked as comic opera the President's 
spending of a million dollars to put 
down a small army revolt that might 
have been suppressed with a couple 
of truckloads of soldiers. Ydigoras 
suspended the daily for twenty days, 
closed a radio station that criticized 
his action, and generally invoked a 
cloak of secrecy and censorship. But 
democracy itself when the 
supreme court voided the suspension 
of the newspape 


Blanco, publisher 


reasserted 


Ydigoras came to power in a rel 
atively March, 1958, 
after a characteristically stormy peri 
od in Guatemalan history. In 1944 a 
popular revolution out the 
brutal dictatorship of General Jorge 


free election in 


swept 


Ubico. He was succeeded by a new 
regime headed by an exiled school- 
teacher, Juan Jose Arevalo, who 
preached reform and nationalism 
and opened the door to Communist 
infiltration. The Communists exploit- 
ed every opening, including the hard 
facts of misery, hunger, and hopeless- 
ness among the poor, and captured 
control of the labor and agrarian re- 
form movements. 

The leftist forces, including Com 
munists and non-Communists alike, 
succeeded in 


1951 in electing Jacobo 
Arbenz to the presidency. Branded by 


our State Department as pro-Commu- 
nist, Arbenz proceeded to provide his 
with ammunition by 
the Soviet bloc for arms and ammuni 
after refused by the 
United States and its allies. 


Chis much for Castillo 
Armas, the Guatemalan anti-Commu- 
nist exiled leader. With the abundant 
help of Central Intelli 
Agency—a charge frequently 
and never repudiated—C 


foes turning to 


tion being 


was too 


oul gence 
made 
astillo raised 
his banner of liberation in the eastern 
region of Guatemala on June 18, 
1954. A few days later the Arbenz 
government collapsed. Castillo quick- 
ly became president of the governing 

proceeded to 
with lavish 
States, 


lid, and 
Guatemala 
the United 


mine d 


govern 
assistance by 
which deter- 
responsive 


was 


to show how more 
to the needs of the people he was than 
Arbenz. Castillo 


July, 


assassinated in 
who had man- 


was 
1957, by a fanatic 
iged to penetrate the palace guard 
After a period of uncertainty and in- 
security, during which there were two 
elections, one of which was annulled, 
General Ydi Pres- 
and March 2, 


goras was elected 


ident assumed oltice 


1958 


has 
done tolerably well, by fits and starts 
\ reform program, looking 
land distribution, school construction, 


Under his regime Guatemala 


toward 


home building, and the development 
has taken modest 
The December, 1959, elections 
President Ydigoras his first 
workable majority in congress and 


of new industries 
shape 


gave 


he has since moved ahead with great 
er dispatch on his reform program 
There is now a growing middle class 
and a widening circle of lower-income 
families proud of their homes built 
with government assistance Our 
Point Four program has yielded 


mounting dividends in the form of 
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“In the past we have leaned over 
backwards so as not to interfere in 
the internal affairs of any nation with 
whom we had relations. We may have 
even used this policy as an excuse for 
doing nothing when we should have 
I think we have a duty 


wherever we are 


moved 
assisting an ally o1 
that the 
is dedicated 


friend to assure ourselves 
that ally 


to improving the lot of the 


government ol 
average 
ciuzen. The government should rep- 
resent the will ol 


should 


the people and 
be chosen, wherever feasible, 
by popular and secret ballot. If we do 
not work these 


are not playing fairly with the 


towards things, we 
con 
cept olf freedom upon which our coun 


try was founded 


past, as 


| Watson 


government has 


Frequently in the 
pointed oul oul 


worked 


tensible theory 


ith dictatorship on the os 
that we could not in 


terfere in the internal allairs of the 


merican countries. But tar too 
course ol non-interlerence 


to cloak the 


ill, and sometimes served as 


absence of any 


for a policy of downright 


support of tyranny because our bus 


community preferred it or our 


he Pentagon [elt 


1] 
ik 


lanners in t brutal 


ictators made good aiues against 


ommunism 


Non-interference does not mean the 


tal absence of leadership, inspu 
ind ex 1m] le. On the 
it was curing the 


ation contrary, 
golden age of our 
America, 


Policy 


counsel and 


Latin unde 
Neighbor 


most ellectively 


relations with 


the Good that we 


olfered 


smaller 


therel 


direction to our 


neighbors and 


and younge1 
their de 
knew 


proegre Ss 


y won 
votion and cooperation. They 
then from the nature of our 
SiVE leadership that we were interest 
ed in their plight, that we were treat 
ing them as friends and partners, and 
that we were determined to help them 
help themselves 

If it is interference to require, as a 
that Latin 
own house in order 


condition of our assistance, 
America put her 
by embarking on reform programs in 
the fields of health, 
tion, taxation, and land distribution, 
it is the kind ol that 
would be warmly 


housing educ J 
interlerence 
ymed by 
of Latin 
better 


welc 
overwhelming majority 


Americans who hunger for a 
g 
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life 


resist, 


The oligarchies, of course, would 
but the 
like 


( olombi i, 


lemocrati 
Venezuela and 
be happy to be 


govern- 
ments, those in 
would 
armed with a new and _ powerful 
elite—the __re- 


reltorm 


weapon against the 


5 


quirement of basic internal 
as a condition of U.S. 
Once the Latin American countries 


have launched their own houseclean- 


assistance. 


ing of corruption and tax evasion and 
once they have presented plans fo1 
reform 
Latin American 
qualify for U.S 
[.nancing on a 


social and economic expan 


sion, nations should 
help, both through 
long-term basis of 
sound projects broad enough to as 
sure progress, and through a generous 
The 
liberalization of loan policy and the 
vital 
in any program for the developme 
America. “Our 


filled with plans and blueprints,” one 


measure of technical assistance 


extension of credit facilities are 


of Latin files are 


head of government told me. “What 


we need now is the capital to effect- 
uate them.” 

find 
prices tor 


he 


price of colfee, lor example 


Equally vi he need to 
ways to ta market 
Latin America’s raw 
skidding 
has caused untold hardship to 
less I American individuals 
depleted the tre 


ernments. The I 


materials 
count 


and 


itin 
their gov 
States, 


recently, has resi adoption of a 


ures ol 


until 


stabilization program. Latin 
! 


overioved 


theretore } 


| 
Americans were 


when Presider | 


emphasized 
| 


A Boat Built for Two 


the need for action in this field in 
the ten-point program for Latin 
America he submitted to hemisphere 
diplomats earlier this year 

There are other 
can be decisively helpful. We can, for 
lend encouragement to the 
concept of a common market for 
Latin America. We can offer a help 
ing hand to countries struggling to in- 
custrialize. We can, for a 
do wonders to improve higher educa 
tion in Latin America by providing 
through private and public sources, 


areas in which we 


example, 


pittance, 


a greatly expanded program of schol- 


urships and visiting professorships 


I 

We can do much to replenish the 
treasuries of near-bankrupt countries 
by encouraging them to take the lead 
in disarmament. The United 
as William Benton has 
assumes responsibility for de 
fense in the hemisphere and the Or- 
American takes 
responsibility for against ag 


. Yet 


scme countries spend as much as filty 


States, 
pointed out, 
“now 
ganization ol States 
delense 
gression within the hemisphere 
per cent of their national budgets on 
add, at the 
Pentagon planners 


armaments”—-largely, | 


of Oul 


I have sought to distill in this con- 


countless sug 


clusion the best of the g 


restions to which 


I was exposed in 
my travels. There is no magic in any 


of them, but together they add up to 
a purposeful approach to the insistent 
challenge of Latin They 
that the threats of Com 


munism and Castroism do not spring 


America 
recognize 
sinister yxlot in Moscow 
but fundamental, 
weaknesses which 


irom some 


or Havana, from 
home-grown nel- 
ther Latin American nor U.S. policies 
Embar- 
goes, blockades, and invasions of Cu- 
ba will do nothing to resolve the 
Latin America 


plight of 
The time has come for an end of 
the iT 


hes, however fine 


have yet been able to solve 


speer 


phras- 
ng and the 


ng irmative 
defense 


beginning of af 


action. The only meaningtul 


wainst Communism in the Western 
great ollensive tor 
justice and democracy support 
Only 

social retorm, 


7 } as. } 
expans! 1 ana potilical 


Hemisphere is a 
soc ial 
ed by the l 


creative program 


nited States 


x 


economic 
prevent the dy- 
America trom ex- 


ploding on our doorstep 


m nou can 


aun 
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ie 1, de nyver presume that all 
| } iE | ar ‘ lif to judge another of 
_ , : of u 


PEOPLE'S — 
FORUM y ai 


. vs Mayer « 
Eichmann _ oo ee 


rid has ar 


Crude Sophistry 


Dear Sirs 


Miami 


Israel's Moral Right 


Dear Sirs 


Justice Abandoned 


Dear Sirs 





all the groups re- 
injustice and 


in and 
act of histori 


factors involved 


sponsible for an 
iniquity tut if we are to do 
} 


this honestly 


and eff iv we must be a bit more in 
clusive partisan and self-protective 
than Mayer has been. We 


well as the 


would have to 


Arabs as British and 
Americans among the peoples who refused 
Nazi We 
have to ike account of the pacifists, 
Mayer 
those he 
ad guy for Nazi 
World War II inevitable, and sealing 
Jews in Festung Europa 
to be honest, we 
role of British pacifism and dis 
failure of 
German occupation of 
1935, the We 


vention” policy in the 


include the 


to the Jews from Germany 


ind a lot of people con 


well as con 


rs “bh making Germany 
strong 
up the 

If we are must at least 
explore the 
France 
the 
“noninter 


Civil War, 


wrought at 


armament, the sritain and 
to resist the 
Rhineland stern 
Spanish 
and the “peace in our time’ 
Munich in 1938. OF « 


exploration night 


yurse, such an honest 


inclusive prove ¢ 


rassing and painful for 
litico-spiritual comrades " it 


Mayer and his po 


would not 


only be more enlightening and edifying—it 


concordant 


Mayer so 


would also be with the 


moral sincerity constantly 
proclaims 
Seymour CAIN 


Pacifica, California 


Mayer's Diatribe 


Dear Sirs 


By having an anonymous Israeli quote his 
Prime Minister as 


never said and 


ten-Gurion 
Der 
Mil 

equate 


saying things 
Eichmann 
Hitler 
ton Mayer ir iis diatribe ts 
Hitler. It is the 
which Dwight D 
} 


having 


4 


quote 


Fuehrer saying things never said, 
able to 
Ben-Guriotr th 


same type 


Eisenhower 
a Communist or the late 
Toseph McCarthy 


will fool the 


to have been a lib 
ignorant and possibly 


the uninformed, but it brings only disgust 


mind of 


of the sit 


to the anyone having some knowl 
ation 

I consider this insult to the in 
kinsfolk 


and 


article an 
' 


telligence, a famation of my and 


the tradit reputation 
¢ has had tt t 

at The Pro ve ill not fol 
low the aberrant path upon which 
and 


arnistic 


you 
return 


seem 
nbarked dily 


liberal 


to have « will spec 
hum way 
SAMUEL 2. SCHAEFLER 


New York City 


to the 
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Placing Responsibility 
Dear Sirs: 
Evidently Milton Mayer is 


that all the Nazis, all the 
the world, 


trying to snow 
Germans, and 
even all of must bear responsibil 
While 


that it ts 


ity for the extermination of the Jews 
appear to follow from 
futile to exact responsibility for these crimes 


it may this 


from one individual, it just as easily follows 


; } 


that no man need bear responsibility for any 


of his actions. Without too much effort, some 
“family,” “culture,” - 


aspect of the socicty, 


found 


woes; why 


“early influences can seemingly be 


to be the use ir present 


should we reasoning would go, 


and his ilk as 
must share? As a 


use poor hmann s¢ ipe 


goats for guilt all of us 


product of the cultural and psychological 


forces acting him, he is as much de 


upon 


termined as he is a determinant 
But 


tremendous role these forces play in making 


even if logically we must accept the 


us what we are, to say that w are com 


} 


pletely bound by them is to completely 


gate individual our 


prem 


responsible agent 


responsibility for 


function on the 


tions. A society must 
that an individual is a 
Eichmann was. He clearly chose a path which 
afforded him preference and prestige in re 
being the ultimate 


dedicated 


turn for 
gime 
direct and unequivocal; he is 
them 


The 


sponsibility upon a culture, a regime 


agent in a re 
His 


responsil le for 


genocide actions were 


issue is evaded when we 


just 


humanity. There are too many exceptions 


There are too many individuals 
and died or wh 


| 
who fought 
' 


against it were imf risone Oo 


disbelieved but were too igh i to 


who self-deluders or 


act or 
petent So may 


incom 


make them 


them the me sit Hividus pa l ipa 
tion in the tir it the 
guilt and re i of nan who 


knowingly, and joyfull 


the trigger 


willingly even y pulls 


is nonetheless pertinent 


Assessing por miity howeve 

the same as siring vengeance. Exe 
ulty of loes not necessarily have to 
What follov th 


law which 


have to 


rainst the 
such a law woul 
failing 


why and 


power prevent 
from 


analyze the 


such crimes occurring; this the 


law must how of the 


crime, and it does this through the me 
dian of 


safeguards 


individual responsibility, so that 


can be erected against future 


occurrence 
Mark Ross 
Stanford, California 


Mayer's Double Standard 


Dear Sirs 
Milton Mayer's dialogue with “Eichmann” 


appears to be a masterpiece of logic and 
forbearance. Yet closer 

appears a 
skillful display of logic 
Beneath 


the utter distortion of 


anal 
this 
if i h 


lies 


Christian upon 
serious flaw in 

defense of 
sophistry 
} 


ysis there 


mann this brilliant 


reason, whereby not 


Eichmann is placed on trial, but Israel, and 


“the human race.” We 


Eichmann ver the 


an abstraction called 
may not punish 


Germar ( le, unless we can 


the whole human race 


guilty 
We caution the Israeli ynduct 


them 


selves with meticul 7 


hey 
hu 
trembie they t wcking in 
forgiven ] ] 

the Eichmar ns, OF 


must not overstep " he laws of 
manity. We | 


Christian 


Reich 
To suggest that 


} 


retribution for six 


miserable specin 
incredible On 


liberal impulse 


r 


some worthier 


Milton Mayer's 

co dial vu¢ 

the role of 

a David without 
Maver's disc 


but he 


“Eict 


in intellectual ¢ 


makes cert 
are 

of an emotior 
sing 


a speci 
nique, he asks of 
attempted genoci 
that they 
accept Jesus, and bec 
of the world 

In short, he 


asks of the 


renounce 


and we will ac 


The Mark of Cain 


Sirs: 


The crime of Eichmann 


the ord hz 


and 
vagabond in the 

ne to pass that every 
shall slay me 


And the Lord 


whosoever slaveth (¢ 


said 
taken on him sever 
a mark upon Cain 
should kill him 
“And Cain 
f the Lord 
Eichmann 


went out fr 


should be wander 
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marketplace 


Hubert Hum 
Cenev 


ks of : ly 
an era is a : nde t, Russia has long since 





any people a government they do not want? 


Or destroy one they do want? 


st on how can 


How 


inno 


immoral act 
label of 


ous 


this 

imperialist? 
claiming of 
il anyone w attempts 


vernmet! 


nk of our 
position of 

very laws human 

claim to 

Paton B 

San 


Franc California 


Too Late in Cuba? 


Sirs 
It is disappointing to that 
the policy 


I had hoped he 


me 
follow 


as his predecessor 


President 
Kennedy appears to same 
on Cuba 


would take a different course 


How c we the slightest change in 


expect 
t do 


fe 1 Castros side if we 
Kennedy 
a position than people 
kr at caused ( 


Comr What 
1 


ever co to prevent 


attitt not change 


esident should be in 
like 


lean 


myself to 
astro to toward 


the | 


Didn't we 


did nited States 


this drive him 


at this Pp int 


titude toward 
Berry FRIEDMANN 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Why Castro Changed 


Dear 


I have t re 


Sirs 

the 
os visit to 
asked for 
and understanding” in 
up the mess left by 
satista. I find 


that ¢ 


read newspaper reports 


Washington in 


da t : { loan and 


his 
clean his 


predecessor nothing in these 


reports to indicat astro, in this early 
stage of his progress, had any idea of turning 


licy. In 
Havana 


he Leftists in his foreign pe fact, 


there stating 


were dispatches from 


the bearded boys who roared into power 
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in 1959 


Communist 


the 
Party, a 


gave the 


local 
third-rate littl group 
! 


nothing to <« with the 


cold shoulder to One wonders where Mrs 


what she has been rea 


which certainly had 


the «a i stro 
Is it 


took place e ¢ 


that ides 


astro adn 


we not ours demand that 


governments to Madison, W 


whom we give 
at least 


world 


lip-loyalty to our self-sty 


ideology? 


I cannot help thi Meyer's Goldwater ‘Fine’ 
and understanding” had been 
new, young head of state in I 


who, two years ago, turned to 


for 


things might be 


States financial aid and 


very different for 
Cuba today 
(CHARLES 


New 


PEMABER 
York City 


TON 


Supports HUAC 


Dear Sirs 


I saw on picture Oper 


lion ase explain hov 
, 


with sor he actual d 


Francis scandalously i ccu 
April editorial? Were 
lerly 


Ameri 


act 


the All 


wher he 
the picture know when th 


HUA 


} ee 
want Mav 


hero 


heir 
libe 
W 


Rice 


' 
several police 


} 


trie 
tried 


had 


JAC than they did Bodies for Medicine 


good reason ia to i! ve Dear Sirs 
House of P ' , hb R ’ 
HUAC Dying” in 


in law 


reir 


come news 
raising 

than 
Miss 


person 


H. F. Kont 
Springheld, Ohio 


One 


Racial Characteristics 


that “they 


ir own mecks out 


for 


merit 


the ued thein they will 


our respect 





Paperback Paradise 


by William McCann 


7 Mae West, long ago, pro- 
claimed her happy discovery 
that “too much of a good thing can 
be wonderful,” she expressed the de- 
light of many book 
day’s profusion of high-quality paper 
backs. What began eight years ago as 
a refreshing light shower (Double- 
Anchor books first 
welcome drops) has increased to an 
And 
few cries of dissatisfaction. Probably 
feel that Henry 
novels, chews much 
not bound- 
Old Pre- 
forty paper- 
3ut the same readers 
may be glad that D. H. Lawrence is 
available in twenty Jack 
Kerouac in ten. Most of us, I think, 
can agree with Mark Von Doren’s 
statement on the paperback era: “We 
are lucky to live when we do, at least 
so far as good books are concerned.” 


buyers with to- 


day's were the 


incessant downpour. there are 


those readers who 
James, in his 
more than he 
lessly grateful 


tender 1S 


bites oll are 
that The 
available in 
bound editions. 


editions, or 


“The paperback,” says Marchette 
Chute, “is the greatest achievement in 
portability since the invention of the 
sandwich.” This true. 
My daughter came home from college 
on a recent week-end with these books 
in her lugggage: The Civilization of 
the Renaissance in Italy, by Jacob 
Burckhardt (Mentor. 75 cents), Mar- 
vin Meyers’ The Jacksonian Persua- 
sion (Vintage. $1.25), and Basil Wil- 
ley’s The Eighteenth Century Back- 
ground (Beacon. $1.75). Oh yes, and 
James Thurber’s Thurber Country 
(Simon and Schuster. $1.45). What's 


seems to be 


June, 1961 


more, she had been reading them. No 
wonder teachers are as pleased about 
this as the students and their parents 
Mason “For 
years | have taught the 
philosophy and 
the first time | feel that my students 
and | have the material available to 
us for doing the job right.” Says Pro 
Frank Freidel, “Never 
it been possible to purchase so 
excellent books in the field of 
American history for so little money.” 
And Professor Gordon Ray: “It is not 
that the emergence 
of paperback books as a major factor 
in the publishing scene has revolu 
tionized the literature, so 
greatly has it increased the availabil- 
ity both of literary works 
comments on these works.” 


Well, not 
Dealers in 


Professor Gross says, 


over twenty 


history of now for 


fessor before 


has 


many 


too much to say 


study of 


and of 


Is everybody 
quite everybody 
hand books are generally not. New 
York's famed Fourth Avenue shops, 
they say, have been hard hit. Book 
buyers are obliged no longer to search 
for hours in dark, dusty stores for 
works long out of print. Hundreds 
of these volumes have now appeared 
in paperbound reprints. For years I 
abused my eyes in used-book stores 
looking for a modestly priced copy 
of Arthur O. Lovejoy’s The Great 
Chain of Being. Not long ago, Har- 
pers Torchbooks, praise be, brought 
out an attractive soft-cover edition at 
$1.85. another 
aspect unalloyed. 
My wife, who hasn't had a new hat, 


h ippyr 


second- 


There is, of course, 


of this. No joy ts 


she says, since the cold war began, 
noticed that Richard M. Dorson’s in- 
teresting Folklore, tor 
which I paid $4.50 a year or so ago, 


fmerican 
is out (University of Chicago Press) 
ht, new paperback at $1.75. 
Why, she asks, didn't I 

Many 


were 


is a brig 
wait? 

of us now in middle-life who 
small 
lirst exposure to seri 
from the five-cent Lit- 
tle Blue Books published by the 
fabulous E. Haldeman-Julius. We can 
not be told that che Ip, paperback re 
books 
They 
paper- 
good books in 
America in the Nineteenth Century. 
One that the 
first paperback in this country was 
The Bay Psalm Book (1640). But it 


that the modern efflorescence 


raised on farms or in 


towns had our 


ous literature 


prints ol important, exciting 


are a recent publishing idea 
iren't, of There 


cours were 


bound editions of 


historian points out 


is true 
of “quality” paperbacks, with prices 
$3.25, 
Che per- 


inging trom, say 65 cents to 
began in the spring of 1953 


credited 


son with starting the whole 
blooming business is Jacob Epstein, 
Columbia 
Epstein persuaded Dou- 
Anchor Books, a 
series which had, among its first pub 
lications, such works as 
Wilson's To the _ Finlar 


Rourke’'s 


a young man fresh out of 
University 
bleday to launch its 
Edmund 

tation 
and Constance 


H immo? 


At tirst, 


to view the 


imerican 


other publishers seemed 
Anchor 


much skepticism. But in 


with 
they 
Now 


scores ol competitors, unl 


venture 
time, 
came into the paperback field 
there are 
versity presses among them, in a 
and 
bringing the 
one-fifth of its total 
selective catalog of cur 
rently available books more 
than 10,000 titles. During the past 
five years, The Progressive has listed 
1,000 books thought to be 


worthy ol its 


fierce scramble for distribution 
sales Paperbacks are 
book industry 
income. \ 


lists 


nearly 
especially readers’ 
notuce 


| ———— | 
Ss 


There have been 
provements in the appearance and 
durability of paperbacks. Much skill 
and artistry now go into the prepar 
thei which are, for 
the most part, more sprightly and di- 
verting than the dust-jackets of hard 
books. I he 


impressive im 


ation ol covers, 


cover Signet Classics 


53 





(published by New American Li- 
brary) for example, which sell at 50 
a handsomely 
bound series, with 
For the price, 
volumes are marvels of paper- 


cents a volume, are 


designed, sturdily 
excellent typography 
these 
back publication. 

It is 


paperba ks 


not unusual this spring to see 
priced as high as $3.25. 

In many cases, though not invariably, 
the buyer worth, a 
book of substance 
sold for, hard 
difficult to obtain at 
recently issued re- 
their cost are 
The Myst Rose 
25) and Russell Kirk’s 
vative Mind (Gateway. 
book sold for $6.50 
out in 1953. Fortunate- 
ly, however, for students and scholars 


gets his money's 
and 
>/.50 In 


Signilicance 
which say, 
covers or Was 
any price Two 
prints well worth 
Ernest Crawley's 
(Meridian. $2 
The Conse? 
Kirk's 


when it came 


$7.45) 


with restricted budgets it is still pos- 
sible to'buy a good book at 95 cents 
The New American Library 
a particularly praiseworthy 


or le SS. 
has done 
job of publishing important works at 
remarkably reasonable prices. Hen- 
ry Adams’ Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres and William Graham Sum- 





“A rare contribution 
to history.”* 


C THE 
rossroads 

eo, OF ° 
Liberalism 
Croly, Wey l, 


Lippmann, and the 
Progressive Era, 1900-1925 


By CHARLES FORCEY 


A brilliant 


major 


of one of the 
points in Ameri 
thought: the clash 
Wilson's “laissez 
liberalism” with the 
"of The New Republic 


study 
turning 
can political 

of Woodrow 
faire 
liberalism 
“One of 


to | 


“new 


hose rare contributions 


story which open up im- 


portant but almost forgotten 
movements by critical yet sympa- 
thetic understanding.” 


—* james T. SHOTWELL 


$7.00 at all 
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New York 16 


bookstores 
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ner’s Folkways, 
available’ in 
(N.A.L.) at 
What are authors’ reactions to the 
Paperback Revolution? Jerome Weid- 
man, for one, generally approves. “It 
is,” he “one of the more reward- 
ing aspects of the paperback phenom 
enon—and as phenomenons go, this 
one is studded with aspects as a baked 
ham is studded with cloves—that it 
provides the writer with that extra- 
thing for which every hu- 
man being yearns but, the hard facts 
of life being as hard as they are 


dom gets: 


are 
Series 


for examples, 
the Mentor 
75 cents each volume. 


says, 


ordinary 


sel- 
a second chance, or, more 
accurately, perhaps, in the case of a 
writer, a second hearing.” It is surely 
true that works of fiction 
which sold hard covers 
have prodigious rate in 
cheap, editions. Thus the 
may not earn 
a proportionately larger income from 
his work, has the satisfaction of being 
much more widely and appreciatively 
read. And to the writer im- 
portant. “I can only hope,” wrote 
Henry James to Howells in 1878, 
“that some day my buried prose will 
kick off its various tombstones at 
Fighty years later, in paper- 
backs, James’ hope has been abun 
dantly realized. 

Some creative writers, of course, 
are dubious about paperbacks. They 
fear that the more first-rate books 
there are at low prices, the harder it 
will be to persuade people to buy a 
young writer's interesting first novel. 
Critics of the paperback era have 
charged that excessive emphasis on 
the reprinting of previously published 


certain 
modestly in 

sold at a 
paper 


author, though he 


this is 


once.” 


books has discouraged creative work 
by new writers and scholars and is 
an “enemy of promise.” Perhaps to 
this criticism, a number of 
publishers are out 


answer! 
good 
“originals” in nonfiction as well as in 
fiction and verse. 

Two of the largest paperback 
sellers dealing with the subject of 
social (each 


bringing 


change 
450.000 
The Lonely 
(Anchor. 95 cents) and The 
Organization Man, by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. (Anchor. $1.45). Eric F. 
Goldman has pointed out that both 
books “argue that the new America 
is one in which people are undergo 
ing a change in char- 
the change is hardly 


and economic 
has sold more than 
are David Riesman’s 


Crowd 


copies) 


fundamental 


acter and pre- 


sented as an improvement.” However, 


one notably 


this 


encouraging 
change, it 


aspect of 
seems to me, is re- 
flected in the surprising volume of 
sales of the two books 
trating, 


serious, pene- 
and sophisticated as they 
both are. 

America’s reading habits are chang- 
ing, too. And this is an improvement. 
It is undeniable, of course, that west- 
erns, mysteries, historical novels, and 
tales of sex violence still make 
up a large proportion of our paper- 
backs. “Four out of five on the news 
writers with little 


critical prestige,” 


and 


stands are by 


demic or 


aca- 
Says a 
publisher, “and their books continue 
to outsell the ‘quality’ paperback by 
a large margin.” True. Nevertheless, 
high-quality paperbacks are appear- 
ing this astonishing 


spring in such 


numbers that even one whose avoca- 
tion it is to keep track of them finds 
it difficult, though fun, to try. This 
We are “lucky to live 
Mark Van Doren 
“at least so far as good books 
are concerned.” 


is wonderful 
when we do,” as 


said, 


African Realities 


Tropica Arrica, by George H. T 
Kimble. Two Volumes. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. $15. 

PROFILES OF AFRICAN LEADERS, by 
Thomas P. Melady. Macmillan. 186 
pp. $4.95. 

INDEPENDENCE FOR AFRICA, by Gwen- 
dolen Carter. Praeger. 170 pp. Hard 
cover, $4.50. Paper, $1.65. 


Reviewed by 
George W. Shepherd, Jr. 


foretront 
Stanley 


the 


Africa to 
consciousness. 


ae COLD WAR in the Congo has 
brought 


of American 
and Schweitzer not arouse 
America’s concerned interest, but Lu- 
mumba has. We suddenly have come 
to realize that conflict in 
the Congo could mean the beginning 
of the final war. 

Fortunately, there is pouring from 
our presses much more than sensa- 
tional headlines. American scholars 
who have made a serious 
Africa are turning 
of the utmost 
thoughtful 
understand 


lA 
coulda 


explosive 


study of 
material 
importance to the 
American wants to 
and partici 
foreign policy decis 


out 


who 
pate in ne 
ion-making proc 
ess. These publicati 


ns oller contrast- 


ing interpretations of the developing 
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African 


ao not 


ord |] 


OoOmpyre 


ry? 
ap} Cecil 


Kimble’s first volum 


] ; 


S 


s ‘ 
lailey 


i 


L1ecnsive 


ting as the 


Since Kimble 


of P 


then 


P 


tug »] 


? 


4 


sect 


experts 


extreme in its mood of breezy praise 
for the accomplishments of Africa's 
new le iders He his 
tory and contemporary problems of 
Atrican 
otters a 


Summarizes tne 


a number of the 


and their leader 


new 
ind 
interesting material 


states 
great 
much of 

through first-hand interviews. His 
sketches of men like Julius Nyerere of 
[an and Leopold Sedar 


Senghor of Senegal demonstrate the 


! 1 
aeal ot 


gv inyika 


and ability 
Africa's 
leaders. Like many admirers of Afri- 
Melady 
respect for the new leaders. However, 


high caliber of characte 


+} 


iat have emerged among 


can nationalism, has 


great 


he has little to say about some of the 


immense difficulties and the frustrat- 
} 


ures that have pl 


plagued these 


er’s perceptive ac 
ind researches 

in Independence wy Afri 

the spirit of a great continent on the 

move toward her 

ple, perhaps over-confidently, 

1] brighter future 


know 


leaders of the new st 


1 captures 


what most of peo 
assume 
be a Professor 
many of the 
and her a 
broad 
trained 
analyt 
ical perspective needed to cut through 
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